








BJ teaches correct research 
habits with the single-volume 
Ready Reference Index. 


BJ—uses fresh, full-color il- 
lustrations that capture and 
hold the fleeting interest of 
young minds. 


Britannica Junior 


designed especially for young readers 





BJ is continuously revised to 
supplement current teaching 
methods and textbooks. 





If your classroom or school encyclopaedia is edited 
“for all ages,” it has surprisingly large gaps in 
which the material is of no use in your grade. 

That is why the editors of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica created the reference work devoted ex- 
clusively to the interests of elementary and junior 
high grades—Britannica Junior. 

A children’s reference library must be as critical 
about what it excludes as it is about what it in- 
cludes. If you will compare by excluding higher 
level material from any classroom encyclopaedia 
you'll find that Britannica Junior gives your stu- 























Planned to teach young minds...printed to lead young eyes! 


dents maximum information—more than they can 
get from any other source. 

Britannica Junior’s short sentences, short para- 
graphs and simplified vocabulary invite and lead 
young eyes. Large, clear type—selected by the 
children themselves in classroom tests—is printed 
on a special grade of non-glare paper. So, even in 
the smallest detail, Britannica Junior carries out 
its intention to be of greater use in your classroom. 

For information prepared especially for edu- 
cators and librarians, write to the address below, 
Educational Dept., Room 47-MC 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR : 425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE - CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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Teachers College 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


offers 


CURRICULA 
FoR 
LEACHERS 


leading to undergraduate degree of | 


Bachelor of Science in Education 


and graduate degrees of 
Master of Education 
Doctor of Education 


Curricula in both groups lead to certificates of teaching. 
While the programs are designed specifically to meet Pennsylvania requirements, 
they also fulfill those of most other states. 


For those unable to attend Day Classes, 
courses are offered in Late Afternoon, Evening and Saturday Morning. 


Registration: February 4 through February 8 


Temple 
= 6=MC University 


W The University of a Greater Philadeiphia 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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Educators SERVICES KIMANI TS 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 














CASH INCOME 






PLANS: 


MONTHLY INCOME 
when you can’t work 
because of sickness or 
accident. 


YEAR-ROUND PROTEC. 
TION, vacations and 
leaves included. 


HOSPITAL -SURGICAL 
benefits for you and 
your dependents. 


FLEXIBLE PLANS tailored 
to your own needs and 
budget. 


NEW TEACHERS may join 
existing Educators Groups 
without answering health 
questions. 


If you follow 






the average pattern 








ASK your local representa- 
tive for details, no obligation. 


FREE 
FOLDER OF THE MONTH 


A new Child Psychology Folder 
each month is yours for the 
asking. Just send in the cou- 
pon for your free copy. Writ- 
ten by Dr. S. June Smith, prom- 
inent school psychologist, they 
are published as a service to 
teachers by our EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT. “Class- 
room Negatives” — this year’s 
series — will help you to better 
understand why children act as 
they do. Mail the coupon. 
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EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 





H. L. Person Charles Haney Herbert Frank 
Lewisburg Pittsburgh Philadelphia 






MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO 







P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. | 
Attention EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 8 
Please send me, without obligation, your latest Child i 
Psychology Folder (] and full inférmation about your §f | 
Accident & Sickness Protection [] i 
MUTUAL " j 
COMPANY patente Rear REE N em er reese | 
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| In This Issue 


@For January reading our JOURNAL 
authors provide a variety of subjects. 
There is an interesting account of 
how teaching is done in present day 
elementary classrooms by E. K. 
of Bangor. Anthony Pinnie reports 
on how his seventh graders became 
financial wizards. 


@How much of the poetry you 
learned in grade or high school can 
you quote now? The former editor of 
the NEA Journal writes of the im- 
portance of poetry in our schools 


@Evelyn Baxter's FTA club became 
teachers in reality when the members 
undertook to teach two Hungarian 
boys our language and our customs. 
The project has rewards personal 
and international. 


@A survey of interscholastic ath- 
letics was made by a group at the 
State Teachers College, East Strouds- 
burg, last year. A brief of the 
findings has been written by Doctor 
Pearson, now teaching in the state 
of California. 


@ Educators will have cause to think 
when they read Arthur Blumberg’s 
“Status Problems in Education.” 
Isabel Epley’s article on Quality 
Manpower Conference also is food 
for thought. 


@Academic-year institutes are of- 
fered to provide much needed courses 
in science and mathematics. Sum- 
mer courses have been held at many 
of our State colleges and universities 
This year Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity offers one during the academic 
year. 


@ These plus Ravelin’s, Educational 
Interests, Association Activities, and 
_ book reviews mean reading for the 
evenings of the first month of the 
New Year. May it be a good one! 
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What is “good insurance’? 


Insurance is purchased for the “peace of mind’’ and security it 
affords. If you can count upon it to lend you the helping hand 
you may someday need, it is ‘Good Insurance,” and is made 
up of the following elements: 


Sound, proven coverage. 

Sound, proven rates. 

Prompt and fair claim settlement. 

Service of trained insurance specialists. 

A Company with the necessary Experience, Stability, 
Security. 


Washington National Group Plans of Income Protection are 
designed especially for you in the teaching profession, and are 
known as “Good Insurance’ by educators in 45 States and the 
District of Columbia. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Evanston, Illinois 


Pennsylvenie Group Offices 
906 Bankers Securities Bidg. 720 investment Bidg 
Philadelphia 7 Pittsburgh 22 


—A Leader In Teacher Group Insurance— 

















...@ complete line of 


School Supplies 
Art Materials 
School Furniture 


Playground Equipment 


Janitor Supplies 





The School Supply Distributor manufacturing 
all of its own Paper Line and distributing from 
three warehouses in Our Commonwealth. 


KURTZ BROS. 


CLEARFIELD, PA. 
BRANCH EASTERN DIVISION 
8033 Bennett St. 3304 Arch Street 
Pittsburgh 21, Pa. Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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|The January Cover 


Our readers will recognize the tree 
on the cover as that of the White 
Oak and in the background are 
leaves from many of the different 
varieties of oak trees. 


“Great oaks from little acorns 
grow. This is, indeed, true of our 
familiar White Oak. Germinating 
from a small acorn, year by year the 
oak grows in height and breadth 
until it becomes the great tree that 
it is. It is not unusual at maturity 
for the main branches to be fifty or 
more feet long, breast high a 
| circumferenceof the trunk twenty 

feet, seventy or eighty feet in height, 
and a spread of branches one 
_ hundred twenty feet across. 





There is something very familiar 
| to all of us about the White Oak. 
It stands as a symbol of sturdy growth 
and permanence. One hundred years, 
_ we are told, is brief in the life of an 
old White Oak. In fact in and 
around Philadelphia and in the 
eastern part of Pennsylvania there 
are many of these trees still standing 
that were already tall when William 
Penn came to our shores. 


January, the beginning of a new 
year, is an appropriate time to have 
the White Oak as a cover design. It 

| isnot only great oaks that have grown 
_ from small beginnings. We are re- 
minded that a little more than one 
hundred years ago twenty-four men 
met at Harrisburg and planted the 
seeds that have become the great 
Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
| ciation. 


Strong and enduring it is with its 
| nine convention districts which stem 
| from its main trunk and with its 
| three hundred local associations which 
| are its branches, and with the more 
| than 67,000 members which are its 
| leaves. 


It is through these leaves, our 
members, that our Association lives 
and renews its strength. For just 
| as the lite of the Oak is dependent 
| upon the leaf, so, too, the virility, 
| the strength, and the life of our 

Association is dependent upon our 
| members. 


| Deep rooted too, like the Oak, is 
our Association in the life of our 
| Commonwealth. 
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NUMBERS 
A REMARKABLE, NEW SERIES* 
WE IN BEGINNING ARITHMETIC 


Every page in sparkling full color. Social situations that are functional 


NEED and appealing. 


Meet “CAPPY”—an enchanting little bird who shows primer youngsters 


“how.” 

These carefully organized, colorful workbooks for children plus the thorough 
William A. Brownell, teachers’ edition constitute an outstanding learning and teaching program. 
University of Cal ifornia ining new spontaneity, new interest to learning arithmetic with Numbers 

We Need! 
J. Fred Weaver, *PRIMER, BOOK ONE, TEACHERS’ EDITION OF PRIMER AND 
° : BOOK ONE, MULTIPLE USE NUMBER CARDS. BOOK TWO 

Boston University TO FOLLOW. 


72 Fifth Ave., New York 11 GINN AND COMPANY 
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PENNS VALLEY’S GREAT NEW 
SOCIAL STUDIES TEXT 


OUR PENNSYLVANIA HERITAGE 
— Cornell & Altland — 
Pennsylvania History and Citizenship 
The ninth grade social studies text that 

includes under one cover: 

Pennsylvania history, geography, and govern- 
ment—national, state, and local. A FULL 
YEAR COURSE. 





Also available: 


Penns Valley Publishers A WORKSHOP IN HISTORY AND CIVICS, 
121 S. Frazier St. a complete workshop to be used in conjunction 


with Our Pennsylvania Heritage. 
State College, Penna. : . 


THE HOUSE THAT PUBLISHES BOOKS EXCLUSIVELY FOR PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLS 


Complete catalog available @ Write on school stationery for sample copy of any book 
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Quality Manpower Urged at Conference 


ISABEL EPLEY 
Langley High School 
Pittsburgh 


O* NOVEMBER 12 and 13, a group 
of about fifty representative 
educators from the fields of secondary 
and higher education met in Wash- 
ington, D. C., at the invitation of the 
Honorable James P. Mitchell, Secre- 
tary of Labor. The purpose of the 
meeting was to discuss future man- 
power needs of our society, to ac- 
quaint the educators with the man- 
power programs of the Department 
of Labor as they relate to education 
and training, and to seek advice 
from the educators on how to make 
the programs more effective and the 
services of the Department more 
widely available to the school sys- 
tems throughout the Nation. 

Although the Conference was 
planned well in advance of the ap- 
pearance of Sputnik, the urgency of 
the problems discussed was certainly 
highlighted by international develop- 
ments resulting from the launching 
of the satellite. 

In his opening remarks, Secretary 
Mitchell indicated his concern in 
having an adequate supply of man- 
power adequately trained to meet the 
anticipated needs of society, and his 
desire to improve the services of the 
Department of Labor to the workers 
of the Country. Also speaking at 
the opening meeting was the Hon- 
orable Marion B. Folsom, Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Secretary Folsom emphasized the 
need for a reconsideration of the im- 
portance of science and mathematics 
and expressed his strong conviction 
that we must spend a considerably 
larger per cent of our national income 
for education. 


Department Program 


Other members of the staff of the 
Department of Labor discussed stud- 
ies and activities of the Department. 
The Department of Labor is not 
concerned with establishing and di- 
recting training programs. It is con- 
cerned with studying people as in- 
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dividuals and as members of a group; 
and its research program is interested 
in finding out who men are, where 
they are, what they have done, are 
doing, and are likely to be doing in 
the future. Research studies indicate 
significant changes in these areas 
during the decade 1955-1965. 

By 1965 our elementary enrolments 
are expected to reach over 35 million, 
an increase of 25% over 1955; sec- 
ondary enrolments will reach 11.9 
million for a 60% increase; and en- 
rolments in institutions of higher 
learning will rise to 4.9 million for a 
75% increase. These figures indi- 
cate a need for 460,000 more ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers in 
the next decade to care for increased 
enrolments and 1,440,000 to replace 
those who will leave the profession. 
Colleges are also confronted with 
shortages of qualified teachers and 
inadequate facilities. 

An analysis of occupational trends 
indicates a continuing reduction in the 
need for unskilled labor; while ad- 
vances made in research, technologi- 
cal development, automation, and 
the uses of nuclear energy create an 
increasing demand for individuals 
with higher skills and more special- 
ized training. Conservative esti- 
mates indicate that by 1965 we shall 
need an increase of about 38% in the 
number of professional and technical 
workers. This highly educated group 
including scientists, engineers, teach- 
ers, physicians, and nurses will be 
in great demand. 

The growing size and complexity 
of business organizations will de- 
mand an increase of over 20% in the 
group comprising proprietors and 
managers. An increase of more than 
25% in clerical and sales personnel 
will be needed. The group of skilled 
and semi-skilled workers who man 
our factories and build our homes, 
roads, and buildings must also be 
increased by more than one quarter. 
A rapidly growing population will de- 
mand an increase of about 12% in 


the number of persons offering pe:- 
sonal services such as policemen, 
firemen, hotel and restaurant en - 
ployes, barbers, and beauty sho> 
operators. 

In two areas only is there ind.- 
cated a need for fewer workers by 


1965. First, it is estimated that 
about 5% fewer unskilled workers 
will be needed. Second, because c/ 
strides in productivity through the 
use of machinery and scientific farm- 
ing methods, a decrease of about 15%, 
is likely in the number of people 
needed as farmers and farm workers 
These figures on the size and age 
composition of our youth population 
and the need for various kinds of 
workers in our society over the next 
decade have important implications 
for our educational system. Of 
course, the basic need is for more 
education which entails greatly in- 
creased expenditures for our schools. 
One major problem for our edu- 
cational system, on the basis of these 
figures, is the problem of providing 
a suitable program for youth of very 
low and limited ability. Both Secre- 
tary Mitchell and Secretary Folsom 
expressed their grave concern about 
drop-outs in the 14-16 year age group. 
There are those who say that this is 
really no problem—that those who 
are not intellectually gifted might as 
well leave school. There might not 
be much disagreement with this 
point of view among educators if 
society could provide them with job 
opportunities or if some other com- 
munity agency would look after 
them. However, as the research 
studies show, job opportunities for 
this group are very limited and are 
becoming more so, nor is any other 
agency equipped to take over their 
training and guidance. Our schools 
clearly have the responsibility for de- 
veloping a program which will keep 
them in school, and will develop 
them to the extent of their limited 
abilities, difficult as that may be. 
From the population figures pre- 
sented, it appears evident. that at 
least half of the ten million increase 
in workers needed by 1965 must be 
women. This calls for a revision of 
our counseling services to the girls 
in our secondary schools. Opportuni- 
ties are open to women in fields 
where they were very reluctantly 
accepted only a few years ago. Es- 
pecially are the opportunities much 
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eater for those young women who 
ave special interest and ability in the 
helds of science and mathematics. 


3rawn Not Enough 


Although quality has always been 

stressed, the future needs of society 
lemand that we put continuous and 

ncreased emphasis on the imperative 
need for quality manpower. Brawn 
is no longer enough. Technological 
jevelopments in the years ahead will 
demand a working force possessing a 
high degree of skill and creativeness. 
We must find some way to impress 
the young people being trained today 
with the necessity of developing their 
abilities to the utmost. Everyone 
does not possess the potential to do 
work requiring a high degree of appli- 
cation and creativity; but those who 
can achieve dare not allow themselves 
or be allowed to settle for less than the 
highest quality of work they can per- 
form. 

There is no question about the 
need for broader and more intensive 
training in the fields of mathematics 
and science. However, there was 
general agreement among the par- 
ticipants at the Conference that the 
schools should not allow themselves 
to succumb to the hysteria engen- 
dered by Russian advances in some 
scientific fields and to be stampeded 
into emphasizing science and mathe- 
matics at the expense of development 
in other fields. Because the pen- 
dulum may have swung too far in one 
direction is no justification for per- 
mitting it to swing too far in the other. 

If the humanities and social sci- 
ences are neglected, we are liable 
to have a lot of maladjusted indi- 
viduals who are excellent in their 
specialized fields but who can't get 
along with other people. The hu- 
manities are needed to give meaning 
and perspective to life; to develop 
moral standards so that people will 
work for the advancement of civiliza- 
tion, not for its destruction; and to 
make people appreciate that the 
technological advances of science 
should be the servants, not the 
masters or destroyers of mankind. 


Quality Manpower 


Perhaps the greatest challenge to 
our American system of education 
is how to meet the quality manpower 
needs of society in a manner con- 
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sistent with our democratic philoso- 
phy. In a dictator state it is com- 
paratively easy to accomplish that 
which the Government has decided 
is necessary. People are given orders 
and they have little or no choice. 
What happens to the individual is 
unimportant. What happens to the 
State is all that matters. 

Our problem is to develop the 
trained, skilled, and educated man- 
power needed to remain strong and 
free in our present world by appeal to 
reason, persuasion, encouragement, 
and some prodding, rather than by 
autocratic mandates. The line of 
distinction between prodding and 
mandate may be a fine one. But I 
believe we can make such a dis- 
tinction if we keep clearly in mind 
two things—an appreciation of qual- 
ity performance and firmness in in- 
sisting on it because it is good for the 
individual himself as well as neces- 
sary for the survival of our society, 
and an awareness of the ultimate 
suffocating effect of dictatorship. 


Others Must Help 


In closing, perhaps I may be per- 
mitted a few personal observations. 
As a member of the teaching pro- 
fession, I acknowledge that our 
schools must accept the major re- 
sponsibility for training the quality 
manpower which our society needs. 
However, | submit that problem is so 
big and so important that other seg- 
ments of society must help too. 

Parents can help by making their 
sons and daughters understand the 
value and importance of doing not 
just the easy jobs, but of doing the 
difficult ones and doing them well. 
They should work closely with the 
guidance counselors to see that their 
children choose courses consistent 
with their abilities and then insist 
that they attain the highest achieve- 
ment of which they are capable. 

Colleges can help the secondary 
schools by keeping their entrance 
requirements consistent with the 





type of higher education they pro- 
pose to offer. To accept students 
with mediocre achievement records 
and then to complain that they have 
learned little in high school does 
nothing to solve the problem. If 
young people know that achievement 
of a certain calibre is necessary to 
qualify for the opportunity for ad- 
vanced training, they will put their 
energy and ability to greater use. 

Business people and labor union 
leaders can help too. I am some- 
what weary of hearing complaints 
that our high school students cannot 
spell or write or do simple mathe- 
matical computations accurately, only 
to find that the people making such 
complaints are paying high wages for 
work of an inferior quality. As long 
as there exists in some labor unions 
the policy that a man must lay just 
so many bricks an hour and that 
wages must be uniform regardless of 
performance, we shall have difficulty 
Restrictions on productivity are not 
conducive to producing the kind of 
quality manpower we need. 

I found the Conference a most in- 
teresting and stimulating experience. 
I learned much about the activities 
of the Department of Labor which | 
hadn't known; and I became ac- 
quainted with activities and research 
studies of the Department which can 
be of much help in the guidance pro- 
grams of our schools. I came away 
convinced that the suggestions the 
participants made would be given 
careful study by the staff of the De- 
partment, and that such study would 
be implemented by constructive ac- 
tion where possible. 

Finally | was impressed with Mr. 
Mitchell and his educational philoso- 
phy. This was not the type of con- 
ference called by an official of high 
rank who opened the meeting, gave 
greetings, and then left matters in 
the hands of his staff. While the 
specific talents and contributions of 
the staff members were available, 
the Secretary himself was present all 
the time, he took his own notes, and 
he made his own summary at the 
end. His philosophy of education is 
broad, sane, and practical. He be- 
lieves that people must be trained as 
citizens as well as workers and that 
as much education must be provided 
for each person as he is capable of 
using, whether he be “the fourteen- 
year old probable drop-out or the 
potential nuclear scientist." 
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Seventh Grade 


ANTHONY PINNIE 
Seventh Grade Teacher 
Darby Junior High School 


HILD FINANCIERS, that’s what 

the children from the 7D class 
of the Darby Junior High School 
would like to be called—and they 
have a right to this title. 


Don't be surprised if while waiting 
in line at one of the local banks or 
savings establishments you see one 
of these twelve-year-olds standing 
behind you waiting to transact his 
own business. 


It all started back in September 
when the children began to put five 
cents a week in the class treasury 
with the idea of “doing something 
with it later.” 


As May approached the children, 
at a class meeting, decided that the 
time was about ripe to begin spending 
their money—but how? That was 
the big question. Several suggestions 
were made. 


“Let's havea picnic!’ “Let's have 
a class party!’ Then it happened! 
“How about increasing it?” This 
caught the fancy of all. But how? 
That was the next question. 

The “books” were examined by 
Treasurers Stella May and Nancy 
McCusker and it was discovered 
that each child had saved at least 
one dollar. 

Someone suggested investing it all 
in a lump sum. This, however, was 
decided against since the children 
would not be together after this year. 
It had to be invested or saved on an 
individual basis with each child 


making his own decision as to how 
he planned on increasing his fortune. 























Ginancial Wizards 





tH 


Skeptical 


The children liked this idea but 
several were a little skeptical. One 
child said, ‘Before I trust my dollar 
with someone I'd like to know more 
about what is to be done with it.” 
Another said, “Last year I loaned 
someone a dime and | haven't seen 
it since.’ This led to the next step. 


“Let's investigate the methods of 
saving or investing that are available 
to us in Darby and each person can 
make his own choice,’ suggested one 
boy. This met everyone's approval. 


It was decided that the best way 
to find out about each one was to 
separate into groups and have each 
group report on what it discovered. 


First Hand 


Loaded with key questions such 
as, ‘What percentage of interest do 
you pay?” and “Are you insured?” 
the students went down to the various 
establishments in order to get the 
information first hand. Several chil- 
dren were even permitted to question 
the presidents of the organizations. 


Each group reported its findings in 
the form of a booklet and the booklets 
were passed on to the entire class and 
discussed. Those pupils responsible 
for each booklet gave short oral talks 
on them to the class. To supplement 
these talks several prominent busi- 
nessmen of the town came into the 
classroom to talk to the children on 
the merits of saving. 


These talks stimulated further re- 
search on such topics as The Federal 
Reserve System and the history of 
saving. They discovered that the 
Federal Reserve System is a “bank- 
ers bank’ and that saving dates 
back to 10 B.C. 

Many students did not know how 
to calculate interest so some time 
was spent during arithmetic on this. 

Each little ‘millionaire’ was now 
ready to make his own decision as to 
where to put his money. Jim Wan- 
dell was going to open a bank account 
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K:ymond C. Webster 


XAYMOND C. WEBSTER, assistant 
executive secretary, field service, for 
the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, died of a heart attack in 
the Pennsylvania Railroad station at 
Paoli, Thursday, December 12, 1957. 
Mr. Webster was about to board a 
train when he was stricken. 

In his untimely passing our Asso- 
ciation has lost a tireless and devoted 
servant. 

Mr. Webster came to the PSEA in 
1939. He brought with him a large 
background of service in our public 
schools and with our professional 
associations. He received his educa- 
tion in the public schools of Chester 
County of which he was a native. 
He graduated from the Normal School 
at West Chester in 1915, from the 
University of Pennsylvania with a 
B. S. in Education in 1928, and an 
M. S. in Education in 1933. He took 
additional courses at Temple Uni- 
versity and Columbia University. 


His educational experience included 
that of principal of the West Vincent 
Township Schools of Chester County ; 
principal of the Atglen Schools; 
teacher of mathematics and head of 
the Department of Mathematics in 
the Coatesville High School for eight 
years. 

He entered the U. S. Army in 1918 
and served for the duration of the 
war. 

From the beginning of his teach- 
ing career and ever since, Mr. Web- 
ster was active in the work of pro- 
fessional associations. He was presi- 
dent of the Chester County Local 
Branch of the PSEA in 1917-18 and 
of the Coatesville Branch in 1926-27. 
He was vice president of the South- 
eastern Convention District in 1935- 
36. He served on a number of com- 
mittees of the PSEA, including the 
Legislative Committee in 1936-38. 

In 1936 he was elected to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, served two terms, and 
was a member of the Committee on 
Education. 

Mr. Webster's immediate respon- 
sibility when he came with the As- 
sociation was to stimulate and direct 
the activities of our Local Branches. 
His philosophy was that the grass 
root strength of our Association is 
in the Local Branch. Through his 
enthusiasm and efforts the Local 
Branches of our Association took on 
new life and vigor. Not only was he 
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successful in developing dynamic 
local associations, but through his 
contagious enthusiasm there was re- 
cruited to the office of leadership 
many of those who are now in active 
positions of responsibility in our As- 
sociation. In every part of the State 
leaders tell us they became interested 
in professional organizations because 
of Ray Webster. 

One of his outstanding contribu- 
tions to the activities of the Local 
Branch was the local leaders work- 
shop, the first of which was held in 
1946, and the workshop has been 
held annually since that time 

The follow-up of the local leaders 
workshop was a series of local leaders 
conferences in all parts of the State. 
For a number of years Mr. Webster 
accepted sole responsibility for the 
leadership of these local conferences, 
numbering in some instances more 
than thirty, for each of which he 
assumed personal responsibility dur- 
ing the months of September, Oc- 
tober, and November. 

The program of our Local Branches 
under his direction became a pat- 
tern in many other states of the 
Nation. Truly he pioneered and 
with great success in this area of 
Association activity. 

He was also a great tower of 
strength in our contacts in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. His friendly manner, 
his sincere approach, and his un- 
faltering belief in the cause of public 
education were major factors in many 
of our legislative successes. 

More recently, Mr. Webster's ma- 





ne 


jor activity has been the develop- 
ment of FTA Clubs in High Schools 
and SEAP Chapters in our teacher 
education institutions. With the 
same enthusiasm with which he pro- 
moted Local Branches, he crusaded 
for the recruitment of teachers and 
the interpretation of professional or- 
ganizations to our students in high 
schools and to those enrolled in 
teacher education programs in our 
colleges and universities. 

In 1956, Mr. Webster organized 
the first State-wide conference of the 
sponsors of FTA Chapters which was 
the first held in any state in the 
Union. His achievements in this 
field were recognized throughout the 
Nation. So significant was his suc- 
cess that at the Future Teachers of 
America Notables dinner last July 4 
at the NEA Centennial Convention, 
he was given an award for his role 
in developing Pennsylvania as the 
Banner FTA State for 1956-57. 

He had set as a goal for the cur- 
rent year fifty FTA Chapters in our 
colleges with a membership of 4,000 
and 500 Clubs in the high schools 
with 12,000 members. 

It was on one of the field trips to 
attain this goal that he was fatally 
stricken. 

His career was marked by an un- 
deviating devotion to his chosen pro- 
fession. No greater tribute can be 
paid to him than to express gratitude 
that it was our privilege to serve with 
him in the advancement of our great 
profession and our professional or- 
ganizations. 








A Proxy Parent Visits 


A ND what does it profit a parent 
to take advantage—as so few 
do—of the invitation to visit local 
classrooms during American Educa- 
tion Week activities? 

Let a ‘proxy’ parent spell out the 
most interesting results of a 90-minute 
visit, yesterday, to a typical ele- 
mentary classroom. 

Because the idea was suggested 
by Adalyne Duvall, the principal at 
Bangor’s Roosevelt school, 8th St., 
Pennsylvania Ave., her fourth grade 
classroom was chosen for the visit. 

The door was open; the welcome 
was a warmone. Twenty-one bright- 
eyed youngsters gave you the once- 
over, and then the class settled back 
into routine. 

Scattered in groups of twos and 
fours at moveable desks spaced 
round the room were Diane, Linda, 
Marshall, Kathy B., Kathy Ann, 
Beverly M., Beverly S., Donna, 
Karen, Joe, Harvey, Barry, Debra, 
Ann, William, Sydna (at least that’s 
the way Chairman Diane spelled it), 
Samuel, Louis, Cathrine, Cindy, and 
Adelaide. 

Boys outnumbered just two to one. 

At the moment, it was blackboard 
drill. And as Miss Duvall went into 
a review of the use of apostrophes in 
word contractions, i.e., I'll and I've, 
chairs were quietly moved to a semi- 
circle around the teacher, with a 
quartet simply squatting down in 
absorbed attention on the polished 
wood floor. 

Those intricacies of the English 
language duly absorbed, there was 
brief acknowledgment that the group 
had voted earlier to skip the usual 
15-minute viewing of an educational 
TV program, so now it was time for 
the third reading group to have its 
say. 

Once more, easily moved chairs 
slid this way and that until eight 
‘third readers’ surrounded Miss Du- 
vall near the blackboard as the other 
thirteen busied themselves with pre- 
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assigned activities at the various 
desk-stations around the room. 

The ‘thirders,,) having previously 
read a story from their ‘Think & Do’ 
workbooks, turned their attention to 
filling in the forms of a cross-word 
puzzle based on the story. 

Barry's reading line ‘eight’ for 
‘eleven’ drew the gentle admoni- 
tion to look at all the syllables before 
deciding what the word was. A 
similar bobble by Harvey occasioned 
a sagely ‘up here’ (pointing to the 
forehead) ‘before here’ (pointing to 
the lips). 

That session completed, the whole 
class's attention was directed to 
further instructions on a design pro- 
ject using first crayons and later 
paint. With completion of the de- 
signs left to the pupils’ discretion at 
free moments during the day, Miss 
Duvall’s attention turned to another 
reading group, of nine students. 

That's where Davy Crockett came 
in. It was a story of the Alamo from 
the “Young Citizens of Long Ago’ 
series. 

Actually, Davy wasn't in this 
story, but it didn't take long for the 
kids to get him in there. Then some- 
body wondered if Davy lived before 
Abraham Lincoln did. And how 
would you find out. Miss Duvall 
wondered. Encyclopedias and dic- 
tionaries were mentioned as sources 
to be looked up and reported on 
later. When it came to locating the 
Alamo, Harvey went over and got 
the globe. After one finger was 
discovered to be pointing in the 
vicinity of China, other eager hands 


hastened to bring the U. S. side up 
And to geography was added mip- 
reading as Miss Duvall straighter ed 
out a misinterpretation of a c ty 
‘dot’ location for a state. 

And while this was going on, the 
principal's phone rang. Diane, cur- 
rently room-chairman under the reyu- 
lar rotation of activity Committees. 
promptly moved down-room to ans- 
wer and to jot down a message for 
her teacher's later attention. 

Meanwhile, also with all the aplornb 
of willing workers in a well-run busi- 
ness office, students not in the read- 
ing class were quietly conversing 
here and there over work on designs. 
or work books, or other assignments 

Appearance of another teacher at 
the door brought Chairman Diane 
to her side, a short conversation, and 
the dispatch of two boys for a brief 
errand in another room. Two min- 
utes later they were back and ab- 
sorbed in their desk-work. 

When the reading group finished, 
there came another brief period of 
whole class discussion, this time on 
self-criticism of partially-completed 
design projects. 

Next it was English. Thought- 
provoking questions gradually drew 
out the ‘present’ and ‘past’ differences 
involved when ‘ed’ is added to words 
like ‘astonish, and the consonant- 
blends to be found in words like 
‘stroke’ and ‘straight.’ 

A very busy 90 minutes were 
quickly past. (Or should it be 
‘passed’"—a natural reaction from 
that English session, of course.) 

Every minute marked an oppor- 
tunity seized to educate and train 
the thinking mechanism of 21 dis- 
tinctive personalities. 

So here was a sample of the general 
education level of elementary educa- 
tion in our schools. And it bears out 
a growing conviction that, even with 
occasional lapses common to every 
human enterprise, the local system 
is one of the best. Let’s appreciate 


it—E. K., Bangor Daily News, No- 
vember 14, 1957 
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Hungarian Rescue... 


EVELYN N. BAXTER 
Latrobe High School 


\" was a cold, blustery winter day 
when two new pupils entered the 
portals of our high school. Yet, | 
am sure their hearts were very warm. 
Surely as they thought of the months 
just passed, the dawn of this day was 
very bright for them . . . it was their 
first day of school in America! 

On the office filing cards for new 
pupils their names were listed as 
Ferenci Szalontay and Sandor Farkas, 
two Hungarian refugees! These two 
teen-age boys couldn't express their 
thoughts in English, but, indubit- 
ably, they felt hopeful and on the 
threshold of a new and good way of 
life, as they enrolled in this fine red 
building called an American High 
School, where the boys and girls were 
well dressed and carried fully packed 
lunch bags. What they did not know 
and may never know is that they were 
to create some new and wonderful 
experiences for twelve American boys 
and girls who were members of the 
FTA of this high school. 

For several days, Ferenci and 
Sandor attended classes—where they 
listened, and looked, and even learned 
a few words, but the language barrier 
made them feel “ill at ease” and 
embarrassed. The subjunctive mood, 
the plot of Hamlet, and Freshman 
civics meant almost nothing to these 
boys, who could not yet order a meal 
or tell the time of day in English! 


Communication Need 


The American boys and girls smiled 
and were nice to them, but com- 
munication, the necessary element of 
society, was their real need. 

The fact that one of the FTA mem- 
bers and the sponsor had the almost 
simultaneous inspiration to organize 
an instructional program for the 
bewildered boys spurred the latter 
to immediate action. There ensued 
a conference with the high school 
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by the FIA 


principal, who was most receptive to 
the idea. 


Pupil Tutors 


The plan for giving English lessons 
was simple. Interested FTA mem- 
bers would devote one to three study 
halls per week to tutoring the new 
Hungarian friends. A classroom was 
designated and organization of the 
project was undertaken by the spon- 
sor, who as a foreign language 
teacher was particularly interested. 
The junior student, Peggy Green, 





To every teacher who sponsors an 
extracurricular activity come re- 
wards, which, though they bear no $ 
mark, reap a_ Satisfaction fully 
realized only by those who have ex- 
perienced them. Retrospecting a 
year of FTA activities, including 
the usual meetings, speeches, pro- 
grams, and field trips, this sponsor 
feels a special satisfaction in the 
unique project which twelve of our 
members carried out the last few 


months of the term—E. N. B. 











who had helped to conceive the idea, 
was appointed chairman of a com- 
mittee of FTA tutors. 

The response of members, as they 
volunteered to relinquish their study 
halls, was excellent. They were 
eager to begin and had splendid 
ideas on methods. All of them were 
studying a foreign language and 
looked forward to this attempt to 
teach their own language. 

The chairman was made responsible 
for basic lesson plans and the pro- 
curement of materials and visual 





As one of her FTA projects 
had been serving as an assistant to 
the principal of an elementary school, 
Peggy went directly to the latter's 
office and returned with word dic- 


aids. 


tionaries, readers, and vocabulary 


building aids. 


Lesson Plans 


The group held a conference in 
which they discussed methods, re- 
viewed one another's materials, and 
decided to appoint prospective mathe- 
matics and music FTA members to 
teach these subjects exclusively. The 
boys were charged with teaching the 
new pupils a personal vocabulary, 
pertaining to their clothing, the lava- 
tory, the home, and living habits. 
Other tutors were assigned foods, 
directions, money exchange, and even 
American slang. It was their basic 
purpose to teach only practical words 
which would help the boys in verbal 
communications. 

Each tutor was instructed to write 
a summary at the close of each session 
so that the others could review vocab- 
ulary and stress difficult items. The 
reports FTA tutors wrote proved a 
delight for their sponsor to read, for 
they evidenced ‘budding’ teacher 
experiences, as well as keen observa- 
tions on their pupils’ personalities. 

The tutors were dismayed when 
the boys talked of the “homeland,” 
manifesting nostalgia, and joyous 
when they progressed well and mas- 
tered their lessons. They developed 
an awareness of the fact that human 
beings share the same emotions, ir- 
respective of nationality or status in 
life. As the year drew to a close, 
the FTA members who participated 
in the tutoring program re-read with 
pride and understanding one of the 
purposes of their club: 

To learn about the teaching pro- 
fession, its opportunities, responsi- 
bilities, and its important role in our 
democracy.” 
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ROBLEMS of status don't usually 
P get talked about outside the 
social psychology classroom, or pos- 
sibly, in workshops of one kind or 
another. It is not particularly pleas- 
ant for a person to face up to the 
prospect that he threatens others. 
Most of us like to think of ourselves 
as people who are easy to get along 
with and whose presence doesn't 
necessarily inhibit those with whom 
we are working. Nevertheless, the 
record is full of examples of situations 
where the mere fact of status differ- 
ential was sufficient to hamper or 
change operations. 


Although most of our status diffi- 
culties occur when we are in verbal 
interaction with people, it is quite 
possible to feel the impact of status 
when there is only anticipated inter- 
action or, perhaps, in the area of 
written communication. Here are a 
few cases in point: 

A person who has acted in the 
consultant capacity over a period of 
time reported that on several oc- 
casions he has had the opportunity 
to discuss curriculum problems with 
combined groups of teachers and 
administrators. He has noted that 
even in areas where the teachers were 
obviously closer to the situation the 
administrators have done most of the 
talking and “problem-solving.” This 
despite the fact that the teachers 
were patently more competent to 
discuss the matter. 


Why Do These Problems Exist? 


In another case a group of nurses 
were engaged in an in-service training 
workshop. The workshop was being 
held at a collegiate school of nursing, 
but the school acted merely in a host 
capacity and was not connected 
administratively with the workshop 
in any way. During the course of 
the experience it became necessary to 
break the large group down into 
several smaller ones. While one of 
these small meetings was in session, 
the dean of the nursing school, who 
was not a member of the workshop 
group, stopped in to hear what was 
being said. Where a minute before 
there had been animated and in- 
volved discussion there was now only 
embarrassed silence. The dean quick- 
ly left and the conversation slowly 
gathered momentum. But it never 
quite got to the level from which it 
had dropped. 
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Status Problems in Education 


ARTHUR BLUMBERG 


Assistant Professor of Sociology 


Temple University 
Philadelphia 


As a group, educators probably 
constitute the largest single body of 
people whose successful daily work 
is actively concerned with the prac- 
tice of good human relations. The 
classroom teacher, though he may 
know his specialty well, will have a 
less than successful teaching experi- 
ence if he is unable to establish 
satisfactory working relationships 
with his students. Status problems 
may well enter the picture at this 
point and some solution to them must 
be found. However, it is necessary 
to look at the situation generically 
before it can be solved. 


It is, perhaps, one of the paradoxes 
of our time that, in this great political 
democracy, much of our child-rearing 
and education is carried on in an 
authoritarian manner. From home 
through school and on to the job we 
are taught not only to respect au- 
thority but, in many cases, to fear it 
as well. The term “authority,” 
in short, has taken on an unhealthy 
connotation—one that implies threat. 


The roots of status problems, then, 
seem to be cultural in nature for the 
most part. Our traditional concept 
of a leader is that of a superior person 
who has some advantage over the 
rest of us. The advantage may be 
that of information, skill, energy, 
opportunity, position, etc. 


Along with this we are taught to 
attribute some vague power to the 
person of high status. He can ‘do 
things to us’ and make life un- 
pleasant for us if we do or say things 
that displease him. The interesting 
thing about all this is that, in all 
likelihood, many status people prob- 
ably have a genuine desire to be 
accepted as collaborative partners 
by their subordinates. 


Another aspect of the problem is 
concerned with the thought that 


while we may verbalize a desire to 
collaborate as equals with our status 
superiors it is quite likely that we 
have ambivalent feelings about it 
and would resist attempts on their 
part to work at our level. We would 
be uneasy in the situation and not 
know quite how to handle ourselves. 
In the final analysis, it is quite 
possible that we would want them to 
“get back where they belong.” 


There are innumerable examples of 
this from wartime military experience. 
Many are the lieutenants or ensigns 
who sought to establish rapport with 
their men by doing so-called enlisted 
men’s work. Frequently, the subtle 
reaction to this was, “You stay in 
your bailiwick and we'll stay in ours. 
We feel safer that way.” 


The cultural influence on our 
thinking and feeling about status is 
given much emphasis as one assumes 
work within those organizations where 
rather strict hierarchies of position 
are in effect. What a formal hier- 
archy does, of course, is to make it 
quite plain that in certain situations 
some people are superior to others 
and they should be treated accord- 
ingly. Along with this clarification 
of status the very nature of a hier- 
archy engenders threat feelings on 
the part of persons of lower status 
in their dealings with those who are 
further up the organizational ladder. 


It may well be that the perception 
of threat which is seen by the person 
of lower status is more fantasy than 
fact. When the evidence is placed 
on the table the facts may show that 
there was, in reality, no cause for a 
person feeling threatened. Yet, facts 
or no, if he perceived that there is 
cause the threat will be real for him. 
These perceptions will cause him to 
react in the way that his experience 
has taught him is most profitable 
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when confronted with this type of 
situation. 


The Educator's Predicament 


The educator, be he teacher or 
administrator, is constantly faced 
with group and organizational situa- 
tions where his position assigns him 
to either a high or low status cate- 
gory. There are few groups in which 
a person is not cast in either of these 
roles. In fact, the role may vary 
from time to time within the same 
group at the same meeting. The 
predicament or challenge that faces 
the educator, then, is this: In each 
of these situations how can he help 
minimize the problems caused by 
status differential and thus increase 
the likelihood of cooperative problem- 
solving procedures and productive 
learning. 


The High Status Situation 


Individual educators frequently find 
themselves in groups made up of 
their colleagues or laymen where 
they occupy positions of the highest 
status. A principal in a staff meeting 
and a teacher working with a group 
of parents are examples of this cir- 
cumstance. 

When a person is in such a position 
he may picture himself in a variety 
of ways. It may be that he sees his 
status as implying the necessity that 
he demonstrate to others that he 
knows more about most things than 
they do. He can live this perception 
by dominating the group in terms of 
ideas and group process. That is, 
he may force his solutions on the 
group and so control them that they 
aren't free to express themselves. 
In such cases the solutions arrived 
at by the group are the ones he wanted 
in the first place and they reinforce 
his perception that he knew what 
was best all along. 

Another person in this position may 
perceive that dominating, controlling 
behavior on his part is actually 
what is expected of him—and, in 
many cases, he is right. He may 
figure that by going into a more per- 
missive role the only result will be 
frustration and so his behavior is 
such that does not permit for freedom 
of discussion. The reins are tightly 
held and, strange as it may be, if he 
tries to relax his grip he may be 
literally forced back into a more 
rigid type of behavior by the re- 
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actions of the group members who 
are looking for unilateral direction. 

Many times, of course, people of 
higher status are truly more articu- 
late than are others. This may well 
be the reason they achieved their 
Status in the first place, and the 
expectation of people with whom 
they are meeting is that this articu- 
lateness will continue to be practiced. 
This is done with accompanying 
Overparticipation. 

In order for one to use his high 
status to facilitate cooperative prob- 
lem-solving he should recognize and 
accept the fact that, in certain 
situations, he is a person set apart, 
even though it may be only slightly 
so, from the others. The status 
person who will not accept this is 
only fooling himself for the feeling 
is there no matter how much he 
would deny it. 

The classroom teacher, for example, 
who has managed to establish a free 
working relationship with his class 
will do well to remember that his 
students still perceive him as a person 
who has certain controls over them. 
If a good relationship has been 
established the time may come when 
the status person can say, in effect, 
“Let's recognize that there are some 
things beyond our control. These are 
the facts of life. Let's live within 
them and make this the best experi- 
ence we can within the limits set out 
for us.” 

In all events, people of high status 
should refrain from enforcing their 
will on the group either by over 
participation, actual threatening, or 
subtler means. The way in which 
they want to work with their people 
will be indicated, in the final analysis, 
by the way they do function with 
them and not by protestations about 
how they would like to perform. 


The Low Status Situation 


When people are in situations in 
which they are in a position of lower 
status than one or more other mem- 
bers of the group, their reactions are 
very apt to be governed by their 
fear of authority. This fear may be 
exceedingly well-defined or rather 
vague, and it is likely to persist even 
if those of higher status give assur- 
ance that group members may feel 
free to express themselves in any 
manner they see fit. 

The type of participation which is 
a part of these situations may vary 


in accordance with perceptions of 
how individuals can gain in the eyes 
of the high status people. It may 
be, for example, that their best 
judgment tells them that they had 
better keep quiet and not show what 
they may think is their ignorance. 
Or, it is possible that they would 
perceive that what the authority 
figure wants is extremely active 
participation so they talk for all they 
are worth. All teachers can recall 
students in their classes who have 
overparticipated with the obvious 
intent of trying to impress the teacher. 

It may be, of course, that a rela- 
tionship has been established among 
the members of a group that permits 
those of lower status to speak and 
act freely. This is what should be 
aimed for but it is not easily attain- 
able. The very nature of our culture 
leads people to say to themselves, 
“Be careful. There is just so far you 
can go safely. Don't venture any 
further.” 

The nature of this problem indi- 
cates that if it is to be solved those 
of higher status must make the initial 
steps. The subordinates are few 
in number who would suggest that 
efforts to disregard status factors be 
made by the group. While a person 
of high status might recognize the 
situation for what it is, it might be 
quite threatening for him to hear 
it from others. Suffice it to say that 
there are countless teachers and 
administrators who would welcome 
the opportunity to speak freely in 
front of their seniors if they felt they 
could do so without subsequently 
endangering their position. 

Problems which occur by reason of 
status differential within organiza- 
tions are not new. As long as there 
have been groups of people these 
problems have probably been present. 
Until these situations are resolved 
the process of cooperative problem- 
solving can be seriously delayed and 
sometimes stopped completely. 

It is encouraging to note that edu- 
cators interested in human relations 
in group situations are commencing 
to take an objective look at status 
problems. This is, sometimes, not 
an easy thing to do. Yet, the prob- 
lem must be looked at and studied 
for our human resources are much too 
precious to be wasted in situations 
that do not permit people freedom 
to express themselves without fear 
of immediate or future reprisal. 
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Interscholastic Athletics for Students— 


GEORGE ‘B. PEARSON 


ANY questions have confronted 

school administrators since in- 
terscholastic athletics became a func- 
tion of the high school. The pendu- 
lum has swung from one side to an- 
other at different periods of time. 
Policies of control have been in the 
hands of either the community or the 
school; always one group has held 
the upper hand in the formulating 
of policies and disposition of con- 
troversial issues. 


Athletics and the Student 


The basic criterion for judging 
an athletic program is to evaluate 
the educational contribution that is 
made to the students of the school. 
This contribution should be observed 
in the light of athletic participants, 
bands, drill teams, and student spec- 
tators. In most cases when athletics 
become a “pressurized community 
enterprise,” educational objectives 
are of secondary concern and the 
“Win at all costs’ attitude is preva- 
lent. The coach strives to show su- 
perior results on his evaluation sheet, 


“the Sunday morning sports page.” 





Doctor Pearson, now assistant 
professor of physical education, 
University of California, Riverside, 
was at State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg, last year as associate 
professor of health and physical 
education. His article reports pres- 
ent controversial issues confronting 
interscholastic athletics which were 
obtained from a study made while at 
the Pennsylvania teachers college. 
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Not the School 





The vicious circle is complete 
when the coach is selected for his 
teaching position on the basis of 
what he can do to put the town on 
the map through the medium of high 
school athletics, rather than his 
ability to teach and the overall con- 
tributions he can make in leadership 
and guidance of young people. With- 
out question, the school administra- 
tors should be in control of inter- 
scholastic athletics and sound educa- 
tional policies should be emphasized 
in athletics. When any questions 
need to be answered pertaining to 
athletics, they should be answered on 
the basis of educational contribution 
for the students of the school. 


No Credit or Extra Pay 


Athletes should receive no credit 
for participation in interscholastic 
athletics unless the offerings in physi- 
cal education are the same as ath- 
letics (for example if touch foot- 
ball were the only activity offered in 
physical education classes during 
football season, etc.).. The physical 
education program in the high school 
should stress recreational activities 
such as golf, tennis, badminton, 
volleyball, dancing, etc., in which 
the student may participate after 
graduation and later in life. In 
many instances athletes are members 
of two or three interscholastic teams 
and these students would not have 
sufficient time to receive instruction 
in these activities if credit were al- 
lowed for interscholastic athletic par- 
ticipation. 

Decrease in teaching load rather 
than extra pay should be granted for 
coaching interscholastic athletics. If 
time off rather than extra pay is 
given for coaching, it eliminates 





many of the existing problems in 


interscholastic athletics. It tends 
to decrease community pressure, 
teacher jealousy caused by differences 
in salary, the “win at all costs” 
attitude, and also improves the 
quality of instruction by the teachers 
concerned with athletics. 

This does not mean that two or 
five periods should be allotted as a 
substitute for the 25 hours that an 
athletic team coach may spend per 
week with members of an athletic 
team. Rather, for every hour that 
is spent with students in inter- 
scholastic athletics, equal time should 
be deducted from the coach's regular 
teaching load. If the time off plan 
is not adopted in a school, the 
athletic team coach should be com- 
pensated at a rate comparable to the 


- hourly amount he is paid for teach- 


ing academic subjects. 


Pennsylvania Trend 


The trend in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania is to compensate coaches for 
coaching interscholastic athletics; this 
information came from a study which 
was conducted by the author when 
he was associate professor of health 
and physical education at the State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg. 
Helping him on the study were the 
following students: John Stachura 
Lester Brubaker, Michael DePaola, 
Richard Ervin, Andrew LaKata, 
Steve Oliveri, Ralph Reifinger, Lewis 
Wonsidler, Minor Nagle, William 
Neal, and Robert Sprau. 

Entitled “A Portrayal of the Pres- 
ent Status of Athletics and Physical 
Education for Girls and Boys in 
Three and Four Year High Schools 
of Pennsylvania,” (unpublished) this 
study showed that over 90% of the 
coaches were allotted pay for coach- 
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ing interscholastic athletic teams. 

These funds were allocated by the 

year in 60.6% of the schools and by 

sport in 31.2%. In 65.3% of the 170 

high schools studied, no time off 

was granted for coaching. 

It was also found in the same 
study that 90% of the high schools 
did not give physical education 
credit for athletics. All schools, 
large, medium, and small, seem to 
follow the same trend in this regard. 

The two major sources for financ- 
ing interscholastic athletics were gate 
receipts and school district funds. 
Of the 170 high schools studied, the 
district provided over half of the 
funds in 44.1% of the schools, while 
in 40%, gate receipts provided more 
than half of the funds for financing 
interscholastic athletics. In 47.6% 
of the small high schools with enrol- 
ments under 500 students, the dis- 
trict provided over half of the funds 
for financing athletics. In 24.3% 
of the small high schools, gate re- 
ceipts provided more than half of the 
funds. In schools with enrolments 
between 501-1000 students, 67.6% 
of the schools received more than half 
of their financial support from gate 
receipts. In all the schools with en- 
rolments of over 1000 students the 
district provided over half of the 
funds for financing athletics. 

To summarize some of the thinking 
which the group did in its research 
study, the following may be listed: 
Athletics should be evaluated on_ the 

basis of the educational contribution 

that is made to the students. 

School administrators should be in 
control of policies pertaining to inter- 
scholastic athletics, rather than com- 
munity clubs, booster clubs, or indi- 
viduals in the community. 

Participation in interscholastic ath- 
letics should be considered a privilege 
rather than a right or duty by 
students. 

Athletic coaches should be employed 
on the basis of their ability first 
as a teacher and second as a coach. 

Time off rather than extra pay should 
be given for coaching interscholastic 
athletics. 

If time off is not allotted for coaching, 
coaches should be given extra pay 
on the basis of their hourly teaching 
scale. 

Athletes should be required to take 
regularly scheduled classes in physi- 
cal education that place.emphasis on 
individual rather than team sports. 
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Importance of Poetry 


in Our Schools 


Joy Elmer Morgan 
President of Senior Citizens of America 


i omaes are four good reasons for 
memorizing poetry in the schools. 
It builds and enriches the child's 
emotional and mental life. It gives 
training in attention and concentra- 
tion. It develops an appreciation of 
beautiful language. It preserves our 
national heritage. 

The habit of reciting poetry one 
has learned to love conditions the 
emotions and lives on in the person- 
ality as long as life itself lasts. The 
conscious mind of today becomes the 
subconscious mind of tomorrow. We 
are constantly building that great 
reservoir of hidden impressions which 
largely controls our conduct and 
determines our mental health and 
working power. Much loved poetry 
helps to fill this reservoir with beauty, 
goodness, and truth. 

The habit of concentration can 
develop only through constant prac- 
tice. Learning takes place at the 
point of attention so that the control 
of attention is the basis of all learning 
and mental growth. During infancy 
and childhood attention follows inter- 
est and this is good because the child 
has everything to learn and the 
constant shifting from one thing to 
another—however chaotic it may 
seem—is giving him impressions he 
needs. But as he matures—and this 
is one of the marks of maturity—the 
control of attention must progres- 
sively shift from interest to will. The 
attention span gradually lengthens 
until the mind develops the power of 
holding to a logical course of thought 
Only by learning to concentrate can 
youth be prepared to meet the tasks 
of adult life. There is no better 
training in attention and concentra- 
tion than the memorizing of worth- 
while material. 

Our taste for literature and our 
feeling for language are developed 
by hearing, reading, and using good 
language. Phrases repeated over 
and over in good poetry stock the 
mind with rich expressions which 
will be used again and again in 
speaking and writing. Mastery of 
the mother tongue is at the heart of 
all education. 


A nation lives in its poetry and its 
scripture. These are the carriers 
of its ideals—the strong golden threads 
of the continuous fabric of civiliza- 
tion, which goes down in confusion 
and chaos when these threads break. 
Civilization is not primarily machines 
and buildings and the material things 
around us, important as these things 
may be. Civilization is states of 
mind. The more good states of mind 
one has the more civilized he is. The 
more a community emphasizes truth, 
goodness, and beauty, the more 
civilized it is. The enemies of civili- 
zation are indifference, triviality, and 
mediocrity. The hope of the future is 
in man’s desire to be better than he is 
and in his willingness to struggle to 
become better. This desire to be 
better is one of the constant themes 
of poetry. “Build thee more stately 
mansions, O my soul." (Holmes) 

The teacher who has learned the 
gentle art of leading children to love 
poetry has achieved one of the dearest 
joys of the profession. Every normal 
child by the time he finishes elemen- 
tary school should be able to recite 
perfectly from memory at least 100 
lines of poetry selected from among 
his own favorites. 

To teach poetry one must first 
know and love it himself. This 
knowledge and love of poetry can be 
acquired by any intelligent person 
who will make the effort. It is best 
done in childhood. The mind then 
takes naturally to the beautiful and 
before the distractions of life have 
taken control of our minds as they 
tend to do. The secret is always to 
keep poetry at hand and to try to 
learn or re-learn a line a day. Thus 
one can keep the old favorites fresh 
and bright in the memory and add 
others year by year till one has an 
inner resource which will add beauty 
to many an otherwise idle hour. 


“Into my heart's treasury 
I slipped a coin, 

That time cannot take 
Nor a thief purloin. 


“O better than the minting 
Of a gold crowned king 
Is the safe kept memory 
Of a lovely thing.” 
(Sara Teasdale) 





Recreational Swimming 
for the Physically Handicapped 


GEORGE B. SLIFER 
Supervisor ~ 

Division of Physical and Health 
Education 


Philadelphia Public Schools 


HE TERM recreational swimming is 

used to describe swimming activi- 
ties engaged in for*fun, exercise, and 
leisure time enjoyment. No definite 
attempt is made in the program to 
remedy any particular physical de- 
formity, although these activities 
may be a means of helping to im- 
prove some orthopedic conditions. 

Swimming is one of the few oppor- 
tunities available to the handicapped 
that provides all around exercise. 
It promotes general body stimula- 
tion and aids in the development of 
physical fitness that is so necessary 
for everyday living. 


HEN performed correctly, the 

W usual swimming strokes and 
selected modifications thereof re- 
quire steady work done at a mod- 
erate pace. They can be classed as a 
mild type of exercise, improving the 
tone and endurance of the muscles 
without increasing their size or 
strength. 
‘ The overarm strokes, involving 
as they do the added weight of the 
arms recovering out of the water 
and a relatively increased speed of 
movement, may be considered a med- 
ium-strenuous or vigorous type of 
exercise when used as a competitive 
activity. 

For muscle tissue to increase in 
size and strength, it must work vig- 
orously and to a degree near its 
capacity. The water in the pool, 
alone, does not provide enough re- 
sistance to demand this. 

Of course, weights may be added 
or passive resistance-‘provided by 
a therapist, but if these were suffi- 
ciently great for muscular develop- 
ment the individual would be too 
tired (or even exhausted) to take 
part in the swimming program with 
pleasure. 


Mss strengthening and cor- 
rective treatment belong in the 
areas of physio-therapy, hydro-ther- 
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apy, and hydro-gymnastics where 
the individual treatment plan is used, 
and “it requires patience and con- 
centrated effort by both patient and 
therapist. 

The practice involved in attain- 
ing the proficiency needed in indi- 
vidually selected strokes for recrea- 
tional swimming provides simultane- 


_ ously for teacher and therapist an op- 


portunity to obtain important in- 
formation on the best functioning of 
the muscles used in moving the body 
parts. 

The desire to enjoy the pleasure 
of swimming can be used as a strong 
motivating force in getting the handi- 
capped individual to persevere with 
the remedial muscle strengthening 
activities which have been prescribed 
as a part of his regular therapy 
treatments. 

In swimming, the body is-propelled 
through the water by using the hands 
as paddles and by squeezing or 
whipping the water between the 
legs. When the beginner overcomes 
fear of the water and experiences the 
freedom of action afforded by the 
buoyant effect of the water, any 
combination of arm and leg move- 
ment may be used (arms alone, legs 
alone, one arm, one leg) to accom- 
plish the act of swimming. 

In swimming, all the muscles used 
in moving the limbs are called into 
play, and in attempting to execute 
the required movements the handi- 
capped individual, with the help 





of a capable instructor, can discover 
the best functional use of the body 
parts. 


WIMMING strokes consist of a power 

part which calls for contraction 
of certain muscle groups and a re- 
covery part which is accomplished 
either by relaxing the muscles pre- 
viously used or by a much milder 
contraction of the opposing muscles. 


Instruction and drill should be 
given in the breast stroke, scissors 
and flutter kick movements, and the 
arm propelling movements. 

Watching a good demonstration 
of activity in the water and then 
attempting to duplicate the move- 
ments have given some individuals 
their first sensation of power in mo- 
tion of the affected body parts. 

When the therapy reports indicate 
that the nerve centers are destroyed 
or the involved muscles have become 
fibrosed, it is unwise to encourage 
hope that motion may be restored in 
the affected muscles. In these cases 
the swimmers should be watched 
while attempting to propel them- 
selves either. with legs alone or with 
arms alone while using kick boards 
and floats, in order to select the best 
adapted movement for each _indi- 
vidual. 

In pupils with residual handicaps 
affecting one side of the body, it 
is desirable to check periodically 
with the therapy department to 
study the possibility of increased de- 
formity from overstrengthening the 
unaffected muscle groups. 

All seriously handicapped persons 
should have the consent and recom- 
mendations of their own physicians 
before engaging in water activities. 


Se of the advantages of recrea- 
tional swimming for the physical- 
ly handicapped are: 

1. It is a wonderful morale builder, 
providing an opportunity to ex- 
perience the joy of personal achieve- 
ment in the mastery of an almost end- 
less series of physical skills. 

2. It provides the social advan- 
tages of group contacts. Instruction 
periods include from two to five 
pupils, who are assigned to general 
swim periods after they have passed 
their swimmer tests. 

3. It is a form of all-around exer- 
cise that can be adapted to the indi- 
vidual, and it provides a means 


(See Swimming page 218 
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Taking part on November 17 in the cornerstone laying ceremony for the 
National Education Association's new Headquarters building were, left to right, 
Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare; Harvey E. 
Gayman, Executive Secretary, PSEA; William G. Carr, Executive Secretary, 
NEA, and A. C. Flora, chairman of the NEA Board of Trustees. 


President Ginger Lays NEA Cornerstone 


U. S. Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Marion B. Folsom 
counseled against a crash educational 
program in science and technology 
when speaking at the cornerstone 
laying ceremony of the new National 
Education Association headquarters. 
Doctor Folsom noted that one reason 
our educational system is one of the 
greatest accomplishments of this 
country “is the fact that it is 
adaptable to change.’ He added 
that “changes have been and will 
continue to be made to meet changed 
conditions.” 

He predicted that “quite a few 
bills’ will be introduced in Congress 
in January if the current reexamina- 
tion of our educational system con- 
tinues. But he admonished, “We 
want to be sure we are not stampeded 
into any crash program.’ 

Referring to the NEA, he said, 
“It is very fortunate that we have 
such a fine organization representing 
the teachers of America. You are 
doing one of the most important 
jobs, if not the most important job, 
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in the country today—the training 
of our youth—the real human re- 
sources or human assets of the coun- 
try.” 

NEA President Lyman V. Ginger 
also advised the 300 persons gathered 
for the ceremony not to be panicked 
into hasty action by Sputnik. He 
conceded that Russia's technological 
advances have grown from their 
concentration on education “of a 
type’ and called for serious study of 
at least four points in their educa- 
tional philosophy. These are “train- 
ing the best minds in the country in 
science and mathematics; placing 
teachers in a prestige position; com- 
pensating teachers adequately; and 
giving teachers a warkable number of 
children in their classrooms.” 

“Some of the values that they 
(Russians) have held and do hold 
.. . I'm sure we could not accept,” 
Ginger said, mentioning nationally 
controlled education. But, he added, 
their system “has produced results 
of a kind.” 

Doctor Ginger outlined a six-point 


program for the NEA to consider 
for education in America. He called 
for interpretation to the public of 
what “adequate education means’; 
better service to teachers at all levels; 
welfare, status, and prestige benefits 
that recruit the best minds into teach- 
ing; solid research to back up any 
changes in curriculum and teaching 
methods; improved international re- 
lations and quality teaching, the 
“heart’’ of an education program. 


Speaking at the close of the cere- 
mony, NEA Executive Secretary 
William G. Carr said that confidence 
in the future and gratitude for the 
past must be qualities of today's 
NEA. 

‘Doctor Carr said, “If the buoyant 
spirits which founded this Associa- 
tion one hundred years ago could not 
imagine the status it would occupy 
today, if the first daring attempts to 
establish a Washington office were 
based on assumptions long since 
shown to be inadequate, how can 
we, today, dare to set limits upon our 
hopes for the future?” 


On behalf of the NEA staff, Doctor 
Carr said, “We shall work in this 
building with gratitude for the past, 
but I promise you also we shall work 
here with unshakable confidence in 
in the future of the National Educa- 
tion Association and of the ideals for 
which it stands.” 


A. C. Flora, chairman of the NEA 
Board of Trustees, presided at the 
ceremony. Wayne O. Reed, assistant 
commissioner of the U. S. Office of 
Education, extended greetings on 
behalf of Commissioner Lawrence 
G. Derthick. 


Great men have always recognized 
education as a source of national 
strength... 

If a nation expects to be ignorant 
and free, it expects what never was and 
never will be. 

—THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Promote, then, as an object of pri- 
mary importance, institutions for the 
general diffusion of knowledge. In 
proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is 
essential that public opinion should be 
enlightened. 

—GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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Science and Mathematics at 
Academic Year Institute 


JOHN F. YON 
Chemistry Teacher 


Altoona Senior High School 


ONG before sputniks or mutniks 
L stole headlines in our nation’s 
papers, the problem of providing 
more and better training in mathe- 
matics and science was being con- 
sidered by a number of our leading 
educators and scientists. As early 
as 1952, the National Science Founda- 
tion, in an effort to help solve the 
problem by improving the quality 
of instruction and instructors, de- 
vised the summer institute program 
and provided financial aid for two 
such institutes in the summer of 
1953. The program has grown rapid- 
ly with four institutes being held in 
1954, 11 in 1955, 21 in 1956, and 95 
in 1957. 

These institutes, given at estab- 
lished universities and colleges 
throughout the country, have offered 
to mathematics and science teachers 
in our schools and colleges an oppor- 
tunity to improve both the knowl- 
edge of subject matter and their 
teaching capabilities. Financial as- 
sistance provided by the National 
Science Foundation has enabled teach- 
ers to pursue their studies in a regu- 
lar college curriculum with a grant 
sufficient to maintain themselves 
and their families. 

An outgrowth of the successful 
operation of the summer institute 
has been the academic year institute 
for science and mathematics teachers, 
16 of which have been provided for 
the school year 1957-58. Grants to 
support these institutes provide each 
participating teacher with a stipend 
of $3000 plus an additional allow- 
ance of $300 each for dependents 
(to a maximum of four). Moreover, 
it covers the cost of tuition and other 
fees and provides an allowance for 
books and transportation to and 
from the university. Approximately 
750 teachers are now enrolled and 
studying advanced college courses 
as participants in the program. 


At Penn State in Pennsylvania 


In our own State, an academic 
year institute, commonly referred 
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to as AY], is in progress at the Penn- 
sylvania State University, under the 
direction of William H. Powers and 
Robert L. Weber. A total of 50 
teachers are receiving an opportunity 
to follow a program worked out indi- 
vidually and cooperatively by the 
institute member and an adviser 
from the science faculty at the Uni- 
versity. Of the group 26 are residents 
of Pennsylvania while the remainder 
come from 14 different states. 

At Penn State the major emphasis 
of the program is to broaden and 
intensify the topics in science and 
mathematics without leading into 
highly specialized work. Core courses, 
around which each member's pro- 
gram has been planned, included for 
the fall semester: plant ecology, 
genetics, eugenics, and evolution, 
plant biology, advanced general chem- 
istry, geology, mathematics for teach- 
ers of science, mechanics and fluid 
physics, elementary survey of mod- 
ern physics, animal behavior, gen- 
eral limnology, game birds, proto- 
zoology, histology, animal parasit- 
ology, and a seminar in education. 

In addition to the offering of 


academic subjects, the university 
has also worked out a program of 
movies, lectures, and visits to special 
installations at the campus, such 
as the nuclear reactor, mineral in- 
dustries building, soil conservation 
laboratory, etc. Much value also 
comes from the interaction of insti- 
tute members with one another. 
both in the seminar in education and 
in informal discussions in their meet- 
ing room and at meals. The ma- 
jority of the participating members 
are applying credits earned to an ad- 
vanced degree, mostly on the mas- 
ters level. 

It is hoped that the year's insti- 
tute will help to provide our State 
and nation with a better informed 
and better trained science teach- 
ing personnel. The true value, how- 
ever, will be shown in the increase 
of interest and of enrolment of our 
students in high school courses in 
science and mathematics. 

Teachers interested in inquiring 
about the science and mathematics 
institutes for the summer of 1958 
should write either to Pennsylvania 
State University, Academic Year 
Institute for High School Teacners 
of Science, 102 Sparks Building, 
University Park, or to the National 
Science Foundation, Washington 2), 
Eek. 








Oliver C. Kuntzleman, president of Montgomery County Education 


Association, congratulates W. W. Eshelman (center), supervising principal of 
Upper Dublin Township schools, following his endorsement as a candidate 
for the first vice presidency of the National Education Association at the fall 
meeting of the teachers’ group. Giving congratulations from left to right are 
Allen C. Harman, assistant county superintendent of schools, Paul Jones, 
public relations representative, and Clyde H. Bell, president of the Upper 


Dublin Education Association. 
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Rauelin's 


Loose Ends 


Eugene P. Bertin 








THE NEW YEAR 


Listen to the Exhortation of the Dawn 
Look to this Day! 
For it is Life, the Very Life of Life. 


For Yesterday is but a Dream 

and Tomorrow is only a Vision; 

But Today well lived makes 

Every yesterday a Dream of Happiness, 
And every Tomorrow a Vision of Hope. 


“LOOK BIG, FEEL BIG, BE BIG” 


The New Year is here, and we might 
as well join in the celebration of 
Large Size Week (January 17-27) and 
“level up” to Bigness ourselves. Any- 
how, isn't this the day of the king- 
size, the supermarket, the skyscraper, 
space ship, and Sputnik? 

This fetish for the fabulous probably 
began with one Paul Bunyan, of Blue- 
Ox fame; but since has spread to other 
parts. In Arkansas, for example, we 
hear of a big earthworm that strangled 
a rooster; a couple mosquitoes in 
Mississippi stole a horse and hid the 
animal where the big fellows wouldn't 
find it; and somewhere in Florida it 
took the water 48 hours to fill the 
hole left by a huge fish hauled out by a 
local angler. 

More fabulous still is the weather in 
the Smoky Mountains. Fog gets so 
thick there that trees, when cut by 
lumberjacks, won't fall down; and 
the heat so intense that when a dog 
chases a cat, both walk. 

In the West, they have such droughts 
that frogs five years old haven't learned 
to swim yet; and windstorms make 
wells. stick out so that farmers can use 
them for silos. Fact is, a storm took 
the paint off a barn in Kansas, and re- 
painted one in Oklahoma. 

They have a plumber in Texas who 
claims he could fix that “Little Leak” 
at Niagara in ten minutes. In his 
colossal shoes, he has to go to a cross- 
road to turn around; and his usual bet 
in golf is ‘‘an acre a hole.” 

“What if an atom bomb does destroy 
the earth,’ remarked the gentleman in 
the ten-gallon hat. “‘It ain’t as if the 
earth was a major planet!” 
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Josiah Royce, Harvard philosopher, 
declined an invitation to write an article 
for a magazine. “Doing my thinking in 
book lengths,” he said. 


How big is your thinking? 


HORNBOOK AND HICKORY 
STICK 


What could be more archaic than 
these symbols of darly education in 
America! But the purpose for which 
the early public school was established 
is not archaic. It has not changed—to 
keep us free, united, enlightened, and 
self-governing citizens. 

In fact, a new importance has been 
added to this purpose by recent world 
events. Now, more than ever, free 
people must concern themselves in 
the struggle for survival of the free 
world against the encroachments of a 
slave world. For we are engaged in 
competition for the minds of men, and 
the stake is survival of free institutions. 
In this struggle the American school is as 
important as our diplomatic and military 
forces—and perhaps even more so. 

The public school is freedom’s 
citadel, the very arm of democracy, and 
America’s greatest gift to civilization. 
It belongs to all the people. They are 
the only stockholders. The school is 
ourselves working together in the edu- 
cation of our children. No institution 
is more uniquely American. The public 
school was conceived, born, and grown 
to maturity only in our Free Republic. 

Today, education is probably the 
most important function of state and 
local government. It might well con- 
stitute a fourth branch of government— 
legislative, executive, judicial, and 
educational. 


“Our glorious land today 
‘Neath Education’s sway 
Soars upward still.” 


DEDICATED TO HARMONY 


Over the entrance of the Stephen 
Collins Foster Memorial at Pittsburgh 
is the revealing legend, ‘Dedicated to 
Harmony—Let no discordant note enter 


here.” The building commemorates 
the passing of Pennsylvania's most 
celebrated musician on January 13, 


1864. 


A born balladist, Foster at six was 
marching around his humble home with 
a drum, whistling “Auld Lang Syne.” 
This was the beginning of a career 
which enlivened America with over 
900 songs—songs of home, the south- 
land, river life, log cabins, and Chris- 
tian faith. 


Foster, the Founder of American 
Folk Music, touched the heart of all 
mankind with his lively, “Oh, Susanna,” 
hauntingly beautiful, “Jeanie with the 
Light Brown Hair,” immortal “Old 
Folks at Home,” tender, “Come Where 
My Love Lies Dreaming,” and the nos- 
talgic, “Old Dog Tray.”” The universal 
appeal of his songs, for which he wrote 
both words and music, is attributable 
to the simplicity and sincerity of his 
poetry and melody. 

With little schooling and less musical 
training, America’s Troubadour created 
his lyrics out of the vibrant heart of 
a Nation hardly more than a_half- 
century old. Born in Pittsburgh, July 
4, 1826, exactly fifty years after our 
Independence was declared, the mon- 
arch of minstrels wrote songs that have 
become the heritage not only of his 
native America, but of the world. 

Foster's monumental success was 
achieved against grave adversities. He 
was a frail child, and a fragile man. He 
was under constant financial duress. 
He had few friends. His family life 
was unstable—he occupied sixteen 
different homes during his 38 years of 
life. And, his health failed him fre- 
quently. 


He gave so much for so little. 


Among his personal effects at death 
was a scrap of paper on which was 
pencilled, “Dear Friends and Gentle 
Hearts’ —possibly the title for a song 
never written—but truly a Foster-like 
farewell to humanity. And his lest 
song, ‘Beautiful Dreamer,” provides 
an apt epitaph for this gentle bard 
dedicated to harmony. 
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TEACHERS! WIN A FREE 





-»eOR A $500 SUMMER SCHOLARSHIP 


Enter now... follow 
these simple rules: 


1 Complete the following statement in 25 
* words or less: “I like American Seating 
school furniture because...” 


> Prizes will be awarded to the writers of 

* the most apt, original, and sincere state- 
ment in the opinion of the judges: The 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation, and an 
independent panel of educators who will do 
the final judging. Their decision will be 
final. In case of ties, duplicate prizes will be 
awarded. No entries will be returned. By 
submitting an entry, and in consideration of 
its being accepted for judging, you consent 
to the American Seating Company using such 
entry or any part thereof for advertising pur- 
poses, and consent that your entry, contents, 
and any ideas contained therein become the 
property of the American Seating Company. 


3 Submit your entry on a post card or in 

* a letter. Include your name and address, 
and the name and address of the school 
where you teach. Address your entry to: 
American Seating Company, P.O. Box 
7107, Chicago 77, Illinois. 


4 You may submit as many entries as you 
* wish, but no more than one prize will 
be awarded to any one individual. 


5 Entries must be postmarked not later 

* than midnight, March 29, 1958, and 
received by April 10, 1958. Entries must be 
original work of contestant. 


This contest is open to all school 
teachers under full-time contract — in 
any public, parochial, or private school within 
the continental limits of the United States — 
except employees of the American Seating 
Company, their representatives, their adver- 
tising agencies, and members of their respec- 
tive families. Contest subject to all Federal, 
state, and local regulations. 


7 Winners will be notified by mail, ap- 

* proximately one month following the 
close of the contest. The complete list of 
winners will be sent to all contestants re- 
questing one, and sending a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to: Advertising Depart- 
ment, American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids 2, Michigan. 
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PARIS VACATION FOR 2 


IN THIS EASY-TO-WIN 


AMERICAN SEATING CONTEST! 


Now! Win a thrilling dream vacation for two... 


wing your way to Europe and intriguing Paris 

. see the Arc de Triomphe, Versailles, the 
Champs Elysees, the Louvre, the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame de Paris, the Eiffel Tower . . . sample 
famous French cuisine . . . shop for exotic per- 


fumes and French fashions! 














GRAND PRIZE: 


A fabulous two-week vacation trip 
for two to romantic Paris, all traveling 
and living expenses paid! Stop at 
Shannon, Manchester, London, 





























Or be awarded $500.00 in cash, which you can Antwerp, Brussels. 


use for a rewarding summer scholarship at the Here’s your chance of a lifetime to visit 
the fascinating 1958 Brussels World’s 
Fair . .. go adventuring among historic 
landmarks... delight to gay night life 
in an enchantingly different world... 
be royally entertained as the VIP’s 


which you will be! 


school of your choice! 

It’s easy and fun in this American Seating Con- 
test. There’s nothing to buy. All you do is complete, 
in 25 words or less, the following statement: “J 
like American Seating school furniture because...” 

And here are some hints that may help you win! 
American Seating classroom furniture encourages 


TWENTY 
$500.00 SUMMER 
SCHOLARSHIPS: 


Twenty scholarship awards to be made 
in cash to the next twenty winners. If 
you are a teacher, don’t miss this 
opportunity. Enter NOW! 


proper posture and improves student performance. 
It is functional and adaptable, giving teachers 
more flexibility for all class activities. This fine 
furniture is exceptionally sturdy and durable .. . 
and its colorful beauty adds new cheer to classrooms. 
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® 
The standard by which all other public seating is measured 


VIA 


BELGIAN lWovdd AIRLINES 


SABENA sets the pace in modern air travel! 
Here’s your opportunity to be the guest of 
American Seating on an unforgettable trip! 
You fly aboard a luxurious SABENA DC-7C 
nonstop overnight from New York to Brus- 
sels. At Brussels, a giant 12-passenger Sikorsky 
S-58 helicopter takes you direct to the 1958 
World’s Fair— and then on to the “Heart- 
of-Paris.” Send your entry in NOW! 
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The President Reports . 


1958—A new year for PSEA and 
for Education. A year of challenge 
and problems—a year to move ahead 
—a year to improve the quality of 
instruction—a year for unprecedented 
support for public education—a year 
to move to new heights professionally 
—a year of real public appreciation 
of the true value of teachers and of 
schools. 

These statements represent predic- 
tions for Education and for our pro- 
fession in 1958. These statements 
indicate that 1958 may be the begin- 
ning of a new period of educational 
history in our Commonwealth, a 
period in which Education as a pro- 
fession and as an institution may be 
given priority in the defense of our 
nation and our free way of life. 

To achieve such status members 
of the profession must unite and en- 
gage more actively and militantly in 
pursuit of our objectives than ever 
before. It will require the best that 
each and every one of us can give to 
the PSEA, to the schools in which 
we teach, and to the total educational 
program of the Commonwealth. 

We must interpret present needs 
to the parents, to our citizens, to our 
taxpayers, and to the members of the 
General Assembly which will result 
in their willingness to pay for Educa- 
tion in terms of its real value to our 
way of life. 

In this we must not fail. 

PSEA must, therefore, continue to 
expand, to become more powerful, 
and to advance its objectives boldly 
throughout 1958. The current crisis 
in Education clearly indicates that 
our long range goals are now immedi- 
ate and imperative goals. The cur- 
rent emergency in Education calls 
for sacrifices on the part of the public 
and on the part of members of our 
profession comparable to those made 
by our people during World War II. 

To meet the crisis, PSEA needs 
the most capable and dedicated mem- 
bers of our profession as its leaders, 
every member of the profession ac- 
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tively engaged in the work of the 
organization, all segments of the pro- 
fession united toward the achieve- 
ment of its program, and a new pro- 
gram for an educational system hav- 
ing standards second to none in the 
world. 

In this we must not fail. 

Now that my term as President of 
PSEA has come to a close I am truly 
grateful to all of you for the privilege 
of serving as your leader during 1957. 
I cannot find words which are ade- 
quate to express my sincere apprecia- 
tion for the hospitality and honor 
which you and your leaders extended 
me as guest at conventions, confer- 
ences, and meetings. I also appreci- 
ated the cordial welcome given me 
by all members of the Association 
throughout the Commonwealth. 

The support and understanding of 
members of the Board of Education 
and of the faculty of the Central 
Dauphin Joint schools as well as the 
teachers and administrators of Dau- 
phin County and the Southern Con- 
vention District are gratefully ac- 
knowledged and appreciated. 

The cooperation of members of the 
Executive Council and the Com- 
mittees, elected and appointed, of the 
Association was responsible for the 
successes of our Association in 1957. 
To all of those members, I express a 
very hearty thank you. 

To PSEA Staff members and espe- 
cially to H. E. Gayman, whose coun- 
sel, help, encouragement, and advice 
were a constant source of strength 
and inspiration, I extend my sincere 
and heartfelt appreciation and thanks. 

The extent of the services which 
PSEA Staff members render for Edu- 
cation, for our profession, and for 
each and every member of our Asso- 
ciation is seldom fully realized by 
our members. Only those who have 
served in leadership positions at the 
State level and have observed from 
day to day the activities of Head- 
quarters Staff, can gain a real insight 
of the true value of the services 
rendered for each of us. 


Little do all of us appreciate the 


real value of the services of our truly 
distinguished and eminent Executive 
Secretary, H. E. Gayman, who com- 
mands the respect as an authority on 
Education and on our profession by 
the leading educators of the State, by 
members of the General Assembly, 
by NEA officials, and by officials of 
the 48 State Education Associations 
He served our Association with a 
present membership of 67,000 as 
Executive Secretary for over 20 years 
Only three Executive Secretaries of 
the 48 states have a longer tenure of 
service. For his outstanding leader- 
ship to the cause of Education, I am 
truly grateful. 

In the same spirit that I appreciate 
the assistance of everyone, of friends. 
of family, and of you—the PSEA 
members—during the past year, | 
call on you to join me in supporting 
the new President of our Association 
in making 1958 a historic year for 
Education, for our profession, and for 
our PSEA—Kermit M. STOVER 
President, PSEA 





Kermit M. Stover, President of 
the PSEA, receives a warm welcome 
from fellow Pennsylvanian Cadet 
Donald M. Forney, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Miles D. Forney of Frackville 

Mr. Stover joins Cadet Forney for 
lunch in Washington Hall, the Cadet’s 
dining hall at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy, while attending the 
American Education Conference held 
November 11-13. 


What greater or better gift can we 
offer the republic than to teach and 
instruct our youth. 


—CICERO 


The Common School is the greatest 
discovery ever made by man. 
—Horace MANN 
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Mrs. Ada B. Kuhns 
Perryopolis 
resident 
estern 
Convention 
District 


Max G. Cooley 
Sayre 
President 
Northeastern 
Convention 
District 


John Ackerson Retires 


Teachers, directors, and adminis- 
trators honored John Ackerson on 
October 28. Mr. Ackerson retired 
from his position in Blairsville. 

Mr. Ackerson said his work at 
Blairsville fell into three periods: 
first from 1923 to 1930 at the Third 
Ward Building, which was then the 
high school; second from 1931 to 
1951 in the new high school; then 
the last five years as the principal 
of the Second Ward Building. 

At the close of the evening, Kermit 
Kelly, a fellow teacher, presented 
Mr. and Mrs. Ackerson with a tele- 
vision set, a gift from the Teachers 
Association. 

ean ate 


RoBERT GRINE, principal of Avalon 
High School, has been named to a 
similar position at North Allegheny 
Junior-Senior High School, effective 
January 1. He succeeds M. Wayne 


Vonarx, who resigned to accept an 
administrative position in Browder 
County, Florida. 
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1958 Executive Council 


Under our Constitution, the 1958 
Executive Council will consist of the 
following: 


I. OFFICERS 

1. The President 

2. The Vice President 
3 


. The State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


Il. DEPARTMENT PRESI- 
DENTS 
|. Administration 
2. Classroom Teachers 
a. President of Department 
b. Representative of Depart- 
ment 
3. Higher Education 


4. Vocational and Practical Arts 
Education 


. Supervision and Curriculum 


lil. REPRESENTATIVES OF 
THE NINE CONVENTION 
DISTRICTS 


. Central—Fred R. Korman, Fall- 
en Timber, classroom teacher, 
one year 

2. Central-Western—Ethel Dixon, 

Johnstown, classroom teacher, 
two years 

3. Eastern—Clyde R. Uhler, Eas- 

ton, administrator, one year 

4. Midwestern—Mrs. Rachael C. 
Shupe, Beaver, classroom 
teacher, two years 

. Northeastern—Max G. Cooley, 
Sayre, classroom teacher, two 
years 

6. Northwestern—Kenneth D. 

Frantz, Erie Co., administrator, 
two years 

7. Southeastern—Howard H. Hal- 

sey, West Chester, classroom 
teacher, two years; Theodore 
A. Brown, Bucks Co., admin- 
istrator, one year 

8. Southern—Harry K. Gerlach, 

Quarryville, administrator, one 
year 

9. Western—Mrs. Ada B. Kuhns, 

Perryopolis, classroom teacher, 

two years; Ruth Isett, Pitts- 

burgh, classroom teacher, one 
year 
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Next in importance to freedom and 
justice is popular education, without 
which neither freedom nor justice can 
be permanently maintained. 

—JOHN A. GARFIELD 





Dear Miss North: 
Suddenly everyone has the idea that 
he knows what is wrong with educa- 
tion and how to reorganize the schools 
so that everything will be all right 
What's the use of trying to have public 
relations programs if at the first sign 
of difficulty everyone turns against the 


schools? 
Disgusted Public 
Relations Chairman 


Dear Comrade-in-Arms : 

Do you remember a phrase from a 
poem we learned in high school. 
“If you can keep your head when all 
about you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on 
you’ 

We, in education, need to say 
those words over and over as we 
listen to interviews and read articles 
by “Rich men—poor men—beggar 
men—thieves—lawyers—doctors, and 
Indian Chiefs” relative to the “‘fail- 
ure of American Education.” We 
need to keep our sense of perspective 
We are responsible for thinking of 
education in its broad sense. We 
dare not be stampeded into ex- 
pedient decisions. 

More than ever teachers must 
strengthen their efforts to keep the 
public informed about our schools 

Should more students in your 
school take math and science? How 
many are taking math and science? 

Should more students from your 
school go to college? How many are 
going? What courses are they tak- 
ing? 

There are real opportunities for 
public relations committees in local 
school districts. So much that is 
being said and written is broad and 
general. You can make it definite 
for your school community. If the 
findings are good present them—if 
the findings are not good present 
them with a plan for improvement 

These next few months will be a 
testing time for us. We will have 
pressures. How we respond may 
well be the measure of our pro- 
fession. 

Sincerely, 


Mog Horek 





King Street School Centennial 


A majestic school building, per- 
haps a bit quaint in appearance in 
this day of modern, one-story school 
facilities, the King Street elementary 
school, Chambersburg, on April 9, 
observed its one hundredth anniver- 
sary at an Open House celebration. 

Considered to be by far the most 
ambitious building project under- 
taken by the Chambersburg school 
district during the first half century 
of its history and long after, the 
King Street school building, erected 
in 1857, is a three-story brick build- 
ing located on East King Street on a 
plot of land, 103 feet wide and 250 
feet long, purchased for the sum of 
$2,500 in 1856. The structure was 
completed in 1857 and as it stands 
today has brick walls which are 42 
feet in height above stone founda- 
tion walls which inclose three stories 
with 12-foot high ceilings in each 
story. 

The school is presently used to 
accommodate pupils in grades one to 
six on the first and second floors. 
The third floor is used for medical 
and dental examinations, visual edu- 
cation, art supplies, and music prac- 
tice. 

During the open house, sponsored 
by the Parent-Teacher Association, 
exhibits in each of the eight rooms 
depicted the history of the school by 
means of textbooks, teachers’ re- 
ports, attendance registers, com- 
mencement programs, and photo- 
graphs of former pupils, teachers, and 
administrators. A feature of the 
centennial was a historical booklet 
containing a brief history of the 
school. 

First opened in 1857, the King 
Street Building is believed to be 
the oldest school building in Franklin 
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County being used for school pur- 
poses. Unchanged today from its 
beginning, the building in 1857 sur- 
passed many college buildings of 
that period. Up to that time no 
public school building in this section 
of the State was half so large. 

During the Civil War the building 
was commandeered as a hospital for 
casualties from the Battle of Antie- 
tam and quartered troops of both 
Union and Southern forces begin- 
ning September 18, 1862. Lieutenant 
General Richard Stoddert Ewell, 
Commander of the Second Corps 
of the Army of Northern Virginia, 
made it one of his first acts to seize 
the large public school house on 
King Street for a hospital on June 
24, 1863, to house casualties from 
the Battle of Gettysburg. The 
United States Government paid the 
school district $511.50 for the serv- 
ice. 

In the Foreword of the historical 
booklet, Superintendent J. Frank 
Faust states, “The impact of the 
King Street school on the affairs 
of Chambersburg and the surround- 
ing community has been positive, 


Ee 
forceful, and effective. Heartiest 
congratulations to pupils, parents, 
teachers, and school board members 


both past and present on a century of 
advancement.” 


Clearfield Superintendent Retires 


Superintendent of Clearfield Bor- 
ough and Clearfield Joint schools 
since 1931, S. F. W. Morrison, re- 
signed from his post effective Oc- 
tober 1. With his resignation, Mr. 
Morrison ended a 33 year association 
with Clearfield Borough — schools 
and since 1950 with the Clearfield 
Area Joint schools. 

Prior to coming to Clearfield in 
1924, Mr. Morrison had served as 
athletic coach, then as principal of 
Midland High School in Beaver 
County. 

Elwood L. Rohrbaugh has been 
named acting superintendent of the 
Clearfield area schools. 








Talking over a proposed leaflet on teacher ethics for local education associa- 
tions are two members of the National Education Association Committee on 


Professional Ethics and an NEA Headquarters Staff member. 


They are, left 


to right, Albert M. Johnson, NEA Ethics Committee chairman, a teacher at 
Technical High School in Springfield, Massachusetts; Isabel Epley, a teacher 
at Langley High School in Pittsburgh, and Richard B. Kennan, executive secre- 
tary of the NEA National Commission for the Defense of Democracy through 
Education. The Ethics Committee met November I and 2 at NEA Headquarters 
in Washington, D.C. The proposed ethics leaflet would give suggestions for the 
study, implementation, and enforcement of the NEA Code of Ethics. 
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Scholarship Qualifying Test, 
October 21 


The Scholarship Qualifying Test 
for the 1958 SQT administration has 
been set for Tuesday, October 21, 
according to Robert E. Smith, pro- 
gram director of the Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 


This year more than 255,800 seniors 
from 13,700 schools participated in 
this program. The scores of these 
students are considered by such 
scholarship programs as the National 
Merit Scholarship Program and the 
National Honor Society Scholarship 
Program, as well as by college schol- 
arship. officers. Late in December, 
all participating secondary schools 
receive without charge score rosters 
for all students who took the SQT in 
October. These scores are accom- 
panied by interpretive data for use 
in counseling and guidance. 


Science and Math Teachers 
Offered Fellowships 


Shell Companies Foundation, Inc., 
New York City, will provide fellow- 
ships for special study next summer 
to 100 high school teachers of physics, 
chemistry, and mathematics. Teach- 
ers with five years’ experience and 
known leadership ability are eligible. 

The program is designed to help 
check the nation’s shortage of scien- 
tists by strengthening the teaching of 
high school chemistry, physics, and 
mathematics and thus encouraging 
more young people to plan scientific 
careers. Fellowship recipients will 
be given allowances for travel, tui- 
tion, living expenses, and $500 in 
cash to offset the loss of other sum- 
mer earnings. They will attend 
lectures and laboratory sessions, hold 
group discussions with scientists, and 
visit nearby research installations. 

Teachers living west of the Missis- 
sippi will attend full summer sessions 
at Stanford University, and those 
east of the Mississippi will attend 
Cornell. Pennsylvania teachers should 
send their requests for fellowship 
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applications to the School of Educa- 
tion, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. The deadline date for appli- 
cations is February |. 


IIE Scholarships 
for Study Abroad 


The Institute of International Edu- 
cation has announced that 165 schol- 
arships for young Americans to study 
in thirteen countries around the 
world are now open for competition. 

These awards are primarily for 
one year beginning in the fall of 1958 
and are for study in Austria, Brazil, 
Cuba, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Iran, Israel, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and the United 
Kingdom. Administered by IIE, 
they are financed by foreign govern- 
ments, universities, and private or- 
ganizations. 

For further information, write the 
Institute of International Education, 
1 East 67th Street, New York 21, 
N. Y. Applications must be filed 
by January 15, 1958. 


“Yours...for the asking’ 


PSJ's advertisers offer excellent ideas for 
the teacher who looks for them. Some of 
the advertisers offer material for which you 
must write. If you are in a hurry, write 
directly to the advertiser. If you use the 
convenient coupon for ordering several 
items, your name will be passed on to the 


advertisers, who will send you the material. 

75. 1958 SVE Fitmstrip CaTALoc. Forty 
pages of filmstrips grouped by grade 
level—primary, intermediate, junior- 
senior high school—covering every basic 
area of school study. (Society for Visual 
Education) 

76. Map oF Coat AREAS IN THE USA. A 
9” x 16” folder, in color, showing our 
coal areas. This lists also our annual 
coal production and reserves for each- 
coal-bearing state. (National Coal 
Association 

78. AVIATION TEACHING AIDS FoLDER. A 
form which lists free materials available 
for aviation education teaching. (United 
Air Lines) 

3. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

10. BrocHurE on Summer Study in Europe 
in the fields of education, history, art, 
music, sociology, languages, journalism. 
Planned to satisfy “in-service” credit 
requirements. Cost $495 and up. 
(Study Abroad, Inc.) 

11. CatA.oe of flannel boards and dozens of 
felt cut-out sets for all grade levels— 
first grade through high school. (Ja- 
cronda Manufacturing Company) 

14. SAMPLE of Vintex dish cloth with details 
of money-making plan for school clubs. 
(Vine Associates) 

63. FULL-COLOR BROCHURE showing new 
Classmate line of modern classroom 
furniture in Diploma Blue and Classday 
Coral. (American Seating Company) 

67. BROCHURE on a different kind of tour 
through Europe and a corner of Africa. 
Describes itinerary and gives costs for 
twenty countries in seventy days, 
summer 1958. (Europe Summer Tours) 

70. FoLpER giving complete itineraries of 
eight different European tours and 
nineteen different sailings and flights, 
together with costs for 1958. (Midwest 
Tours) 

81. You Can PusLisH Your Boox—A 32- 
page illustrated brochure which con- 
tains information about publishing, 
publicity, sales for every writer. WHAT 
Every WRITER SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
PUBLISHING His OwN Book—A 24-page 
manual of helpful hints, do's and don'ts, 
and facts of life for writers. Contains 
a realistic survey of benefits and pit- 
falls that face writers, the answers to 
questions on how to prepare a manu- 
script, how to go about submitting it 
to a publisher. (Exposition Press) 
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Executive Council 


The 1957 Executive Council met 
Friday evening, November 22, at 
8:00 o'clock, as a steering committee 
for the candidacy of W. W. Eshelman 
for the vice presidency of the NEA 
at Cleveland. Dan V. Skala, chair- 
man, presided. Howard H. Halsey, 
co-chairman, was also present. 

The Council met in regular session 

Saturday, November 23, at 9:30 a.m. 
with President Kermit M. Stover 
presiding. 
Rott Catt—Present were: Anne 
Barr, Merle A. Beam, Charles H. 
Boehm, Theodore A. Brown, James 
W. Cable, W. W. Eshelman, H. E. 
Gayman, Harry K. Gerlach, Mrs. 
Audrey S. Graham, Theodore E. F. 
Guth, Robert J. Haberlen, John C. 
Hoshauer, Ruth A. Isett, Harold J. 
Koch, Fred R. Korman, M. Louise 
Lowe, Dan V. Skala, Kermit M. 
Stover, Irwin W. Stunkard, Clyde R. 
Uhler, T. Stuart Williams. 

Absent but accounted for: I. Paul 
Handwerk and G. Baker Thompson. 

Doctor Boehm was present for the 
Friday evening meeting and Mr. 
Skala left at noon on Saturday. 

Members of Headquarters Staff 
and Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, 
met with the Council. 

REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—Mr. 
Stover reported on the work of the 
Committee of Fifteen. He stated a 
subcommittee of this committee would 
meet on November 25 and the full 
committee on December 4. 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY—On motion of Mr. Guth, sec- 
onded by Miss Isett, Council approved 
the financial report for the month of 
October as presented by the Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

Mr. Gayman reported that the two 
bank loans in total amount of $50,000 
had been repaid to the Dauphin 
Deposit Trust Company. He also 
indicated that approximately $102,- 
336 from annual dues was now avail- 
able for the building fund. This 
amount plus approximately $13,000 
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from the Centennial Fund and 
amounts already in the building 
fund totaled approximately $144,- 
389.45. 

LecaL ServicE—Mr. Adler called 
attention to his report of activities 
for the period October 9 to November 
13. He indicated he would have a 
report of action in the James case for 
the December meeting. 
LEGISLATION—Mr. Moser reported 
on State and Federal Legislation. 
He indicated he had been invited to 
Minnesota by the Minnesota Educa- 
tion Association to help develop legis- 
lation to establish a state mandated 
salary schedule. 

STATE CONVENTION—Mr. Gayman 
stated that the program was com- 
plete for the annual Convention. 
Mr. Stover read part of his report 
for the Executive Council to the 
House of Delegates. 

REporT OF NEA StaTE DirEcToRS— 
Mrs. Graham reported for the NEA 
Directors noting particularly the new 
NEA film—Crowded Out—and addi- 
tional field services in certain states. 
Mr. Gayman described the recent 
cornerstone laying of the new NEA 
Center. 

ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES—Presidents 
of Convention Districts and Depart- 
ments reported on recent activities 
in their areas of interest. 

REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 

Social Committee—Miss Lowe, chair- 
man, indicated her committee had 
completed plans for the social activi- 
ties for the Convention. 

Steering Committee for Doctor Eshel- 
man's Candidacy—Mr. Skala, chair- 
man, reported that after the full 
committee had presented ideas, a 
subcommittee, consistingof Mr. Beam, 
Doctor Eshelman, Mr. Haberlen, Mr. 
Halsey, Mr. Gayman, Mr. Leuschner, 
Mr. Skala, met and made plans for 
posters, letterheads, and leaflets to 
be designed around KEYSTONE. 
The subcommittee will meet on 
December 13 and have material 
ready for the reaction of Council at 
its December meeting. 





UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

Organization and Status of Local 

Associations—Mr. Skala, chairman, 

presented the following recommen- 

dations and suggestions of his com- 
mittee: 

1. Local Branch Status—Local Branch 
shall retain its present meaning: 
that is County Local Branch and 
Independent Local Branch. 


2. Formation of Education Associa- 
tions—A Joint School System or a 
School District which is an integral 
part of the County Local Branch 
may form an education associa- 
tion. Each such association shall 
file its list of officers with the 
PSEA and shall receive communi- 
cations and services from PSEA 
Headquarters. The members of 
such an education association shall 
retain their present relationships 
and responsibilities to the county 
local branch. 

3. Designation of Delegates to House 
of Delegates—Local Branches shall 
adhere to the policy of distribution 
of delegates as provided for in 
Article VI, Section 1, of the PSEA 
Constitution: 

. in the designation of the 
delegates from a county local 
branch, any school district with 
75 or more members shall be en- 
titled to have one delegate for 
every 75 members, these delegates 
to be included in the total number 
to which the county is entitled 
with the remainder of the number 
allocated at the discretion of the 
county Local Branch.” 

On motion of Mr. Gerlach, sec- 
onded by Doctor Eshelman, the 
report was received with recommen- 
dation for adoption by the House of 
Delegates. 

LUNCHEON—At 12:30 p.m. Council 

recessed for luncheon at the Harris- 

burger Hotel. At 1:45 p.m. the 

Council went into executive session 


New Business 

Policy re the New PSEA Building 

and Building Fund—On motion of 

Doctor Eshelman, seconded by Mr 

Williams, Council approved the fol- 

lowing recommendations presented 

by the Executive Secretary: 

1. The present personnel of the Com- 
mittee on Expanded PSEA Pro- 
gram and Building be continued 
aS a permanent committee until 
completion of the new Head- 
quarters Building with each Presi- 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


ANNOUNCES 








Study, this summer, in the cool comfort of this new, modern, completely air- 
conditioned building. Choose from a wide selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses which are offered to teachers, school principals and superintendents in the 
1958 Summer Sessions of Temple University. Whether you require further training for 
certification or are a candidate for a degree, courses ideally suited to your needs are given 
in a classroom building ideally equipped for your comfort. Functional fluorescent 
lighting combines with scientific color design to produce cheerful and pleasant surround- 
ings. There is closed-circuit television reception for every room, and elevators are avail- 
able for handicapped students. Located in the heart of Philadelphia, close to the many 
cultural and educational opportunities offered by the city, Curtis Hall is the perfect 
place to spend a profitable and pleasant summer. 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin which lists the courses to be offered 


during the 1958 Summer Sessions. Address Office of the Registrar, 
Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


JANUARY, 1958 


th SUMMER SESSIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


PRE-SESSION 


Registration 
Friday, June 6 
Sessions 


Monday, June 9 to 
Friday, June 27 


REGULAR SESSIONS 
Registration 

Friday, June 27 and 
Saturday, June 28 


Sessions 
Monday, June 30 to 
Friday, August 8 


POST-SESSIONS 
Registration 
Friday, August 8 


Sessions 
Monday, August 11 to 
Friday, August 29 





The University of 
a Greater Philadelphia 
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SPELLING 


BY RICHARD MADDEN 
AND THORSTEN CARLSON 


* superior word list, 
geared to individual needs 
* strong program 
in word-study skills 
* correlation with 
language - arts program 
* complete Teacher's Edition 
with reproduced text pages 
and answers 
surprinted in color 


AVAILABLE IN CLOTHBOUND 
AND WORKBOOK EDITIONS 


WORLD BOOK COMPAXY 





Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
William P. Garrison and Harold F. Singley 
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dent serving as an ex officio mem- 
ber during his term of office. 


2. The Dauphin Deposit Trust Com- 
pany be designated as the deposi- 
tory for all building funds. 


3. The Dauphin Deposit Trust Com- 
pany be authorized to purchase 
short-term U. S. Treasury Bills 
for the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association from money on 
deposit in said bank from time 
to time and in such amounts as 
may be requested in writing by 
H. E. Gayman, Executive Secre- 
tary, Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association, and Kermit M. 
Stover, President, Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, and/ 
or their authorized successor or 
successors. 


4. Upon maturation the proceeds 
from these Bills are to be deposited 
in the Association's Building Fund 
account at the Dauphin Deposit 
Trust Company for re-investment. 


5. Withdrawal of funds for any pay- 
ments on purchase of property, 
payments on account of architects’ 
fees, construction, or other costs 
shall be by vouchers signed jointly 
by the President, Executive Sec- 
retary, and Treasurer of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Associa- 
tion. 


6. Title to the property shall be 
held by the President of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, the Vice President of the 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, and the Chairman of 
the Trustees of the Permanent 
Fund of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, and/or 
their successors in office as Trustees 
for the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association. 

Income and expense of new building— 

On motion of Doctor Uhler, seconded 

by Mr. Korman, Council agreed that 

any current income and current 
expense of the property at 406 North 

Third Street should be credited to or 

charged against the current fund 

account of the Association. 

Newspaper Award—It was moved 

by Doctor Eshelman that a com- 

mittee be appointed to study the 
desirability and feasibility of an 
award to a newspaper or editorial 
writer for outstanding editorials in 
support of a broad and effective pub- 
lic school program. Seconded by 
Mr. Cable. Motion carried. Presi- 











SLIDE 
AMISH tecture 
A unique visual-aid for pupils in 
Social Studies and Penna. History 


Write for Informative Folder 
APPLIED ARTS ASSOCIATES 
AKRON, PENNA. 














Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. «gTM-1”" 


Exposition Press / 396 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


EUROPE 


Summer 1958--70 days otic 

We'll see the usual, plus North Africa, Yug avia, 

t Germany, Czechoslovakia, Berlin, Denmark, 

and Ireland. A different kind of trip for the young in 

spirit who don’t want to be herded around. All ex- 
penses $1335. W: 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequole (Box S) Pasadena, Caljf. 


7FOR BiY 
PROFITS Yj Be Pn 
| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 

tionally known h hold cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 28 ,N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 years 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 
.. hort paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how to 
sell, and supply big lists of editors who buy 
from beginners. Lots of small checks in a 
hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. No 
tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 


Dept. 160-N, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill 














































SUMMER STUDY in 


SJ SOUTH AMERICA 
AROUND THE WORLD 


Earn professional advancement with one of 
our summer travel projects in the fields of 
Education, History, Art, Music, Sociology, 
Languages, Jour ete. 

Offered by colleges and universities, most 
of these travel courses are planned to satisfy 
“in-service” credit requirements. Total cost, 
$495 up, New York back to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


eoeeanrvenntee 


250 WEST 57th ST. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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STORY OF COAL —NO. 2 IN A SERIES 


| B ses the millions of years required for the con- 
version of dead vegetable matter into coal, billions 
of tons of this precious fuel were formed. As civilization 
developed and national borders were created, Ameri- 
ca found itself with an abundance of coal deposits 
within its boundaries. Today the United States has 40% 
of the world’s known coal reserves, scattered through- 
out 31 states and Alaska. These reserves total over a 
trillion tons—enough to last for approximately 2000 
years at our present rate of use! 


This is significant. Since our civilization could not 
function without coal, the availability of a plentiful 
supply is necessary for continued industrial growth. 


Our coal reserves assure America that supply. Coal 
represents 90% of our mineral fuel reserves. As men- 
tioned before, this means adequate fuel for many hun- 
dreds of years. When we match this against coal 
resources of other countries or even against the com- 
paratively limited longevity of other fuels in our own 
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Coal Reserves 








country, we can consider ourselves fortunate. In war 
or peace —for a continuing future —our vast coal 
reserves form a staunch basis for America’s security. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Division, National Coal Association 8018 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your complete list of free teaching 
aids, and include a sample copy of “‘Miracle of Modern Chemis- 
try’—a color chart showing some of the thousands of coal’s 
chemical derivatives. 
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dent Stover appointed the following 
to serve with Headquarters Staff to 
make recommendations: Mr. Beam, 
Mr. Koch, Mr Korman. 


Mr. Stover invited members of 
Council to an “Open House” at the 
Penn-Harris Hotel on the night of 
December 25. 


ADJOURNMENT—At 3:45 p.m., on 
motion of Doctor Uhler, seconded 
by Mr. Haberlen, Council adjourned 
to meet at breakfast in the Planta- 
tion, Penn-Harris Hotel, Friday morn- 
ing, December 27, at 7:30 o'clock. 

—H. E. GayMan, Executive Secretary 


Committee of Fifteen 


The PSEA Committee of Fifteen 
(Survey) met at Headquarters on 
November 7, with G. Baker Thomp- 
son, chairman, presiding. 


President Kermit M. Stover gave 
reasons for the creation of the Com- 
mittee. He pointed to the need for 
the development of a realistic educa- 
tion program from the kindergarten 
through the university and from the 
local school district to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Many 
differences of opinion exist, he stated, 
with reference to the future progress 
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@ New 1958 Edition 


4 Grades 1-8 
e A total health program 

© Positive approach to mental health 
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e Integrated program of games and stunts 


i Mex exer tS 
$ SEALTH ROOK 


UNDERSTANDING 


Grades 1-8 
pa ee © ® Step-by-step teaching plan 

) Abundant practice and problems 
Diagnostic reviews and tests 
Facsimile Teachers’ Editions 


The GOOD ENGLISH 
SERIES 
SHANE-FERRIS-KEENER 


e Flexible program—to meet your needs 
@ Built-in handbook for ready reference 
© Provides for individual differences 
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McSWAIN-ULRICH-COOKE 








The ROAD TO HEALTH 


JONES-MORGAN-LANDIS-SHAW 
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of many areas of the school program, 
such as the amount of money to be 
spent and reorganization of the local 
unit of administration. The PSEA 
will secure and study facts and bring 
forward recommendations that might 
be a guide at the local level or in a 
program of legislation. 


A special committee of five, John 
S. Cartwright, chairman, was ap- 
pointed to outline the study under 
the general headings of Problem, 
Proposals for Program, Cost, and 
Finance. The report of this special 
committee was considered by the 
full committee at a meeting on De- 
cember 4——H. E. GayMan, Executive 
Secretary 


Ethics, Rights, and Competence 


The Commission on Ethics, Rights, 
and Competence, George A. Eichler, 
chairman, met October 11 and 12 
It was reported that there has been 
an increase in requests for ERC 
materials as a result of the first State 
Workshop held in September, and 
members told of plans for District 
ERC Workshops.—Grace I. KAuFF- 
MAN, Secretary 


Retirement Problems 


At its meeting November 8 and 9, 
the Committee on Retirement Prob- 
lems discussed with Paul C. Moomaw, 
executive director, Bureau of Social 
Security for Public Employes, oper- 
ating details of the integrated plan 
of retirement and Social Security — 
WILLIAM A. Doane, Secretary 





Edna T. Marvin retired from Stroud 
Union school, Monroe County, after 
36 years and three months of teaching. 
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New Books 








ing Trouble Away. Text, Lydia F. Tall- 
madge. Music, William H. Tallmadge. 
50 pp. Teachers Library, Inc., 1790 
Broadway, New York 19. $3.95 
This song-and-music book is a guidance 
tool planned for use by teachers and 
counselors with children in the primary 
grades. The songs and the group activity 
in singing them help children to verbalize 
and solve problems of everyday living. 
Each song is designed to relieve the conflicts 
that all children have to a greater or lesser 
degree. The book includes a Topical Index 
to serve as a guide to the behavior patterns 
that each group of songs is designed for. 
These include reluctance to come to school, 
over-aggression and shyness, daydreaming 
and withdrawal, sadness, emotional upset 
due to illness, and other common problems 


Ready for School? Helen Kingsley. 36 pp. 
reenwich Book Publishers. % 

An experienced school teacher and princi- 
pal has prepared this book for both Junior 
or Sis and their parents. It aims to bridge 
the gap in every youngster’s life between 
the familiar world of home and the complex 
experiences of the school room. It paints 
a warm picture of the lively, cheerful school 
room of today for Junior or Sis and helps 
the parents solve practical problems of 
whether the boy or girl is ready for school 
and how to prepare him for the experiences 
of learning to read and write, count, draw, 
etc. 


Children’s Art Education. Estelle Knudsen 


and Ethel Christensen. 208 pp. Illus. 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., 237 
Monroe St., Peoria 3, lif. $4.80 


This book results from experiences of the 
authors with the art program in the Minne- 
apolis public schools. They worked with 
over 1,000 elementary teachers ranging 
from kindergarten through grade six in 75 
elementary schools. In this way their frame 
of reference—theory based on experience— 
was developed. The first part of the book 
consists of a description of this frame of 
reference and the art process. It is followed 
by a group of art experiences which illustrate 
the application of the concepts. The experi- 
ences are records of actual classroom situa- 
tions. Analysis and discussion of the 
teaching situation follow each chapter. 
The next section considers topics which 
they found stimulate children effectively. 
Art media appropriate to the various age 
groups follow. Checklists are the basis of 
the concluding chapter. The reader can 
use them as a self-inventory. 


Guiding Students in the English Class. Eliza- 
beth Berry. 448 pp. Illus. Appleton- 
Commeendtaie $4.50 

The theory that there should be a close 
relationship between the guidance of youth 
and the teaching of English in the secondary 
school is accepted, but how the two can be 
brought together to enrich the educational 
program needs clarification. This is the 
purpose of Miss Berry's book. She does it 
by discussing the purpose of guidance and 
the role and responsibility of the English 
teacher. From then on, she gives applica- 
tions and illustrative teaching units to make 
her point. 
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Early Adolescent Art Education. Carl Reed. 
206 pp. Illus. Bennett. $4.80 

This book gives a planned program for the 
art education of the young adolescent. 
Following chapters on the aims and ob- 
jectives, the student, the teacher's role, and 
the creative process, there is a course of 
study for these students. Included, also, 
are chapters on designing with materials, 


counseling, supplies, budget, and facilities, 
and public relations. 


Democracy Versus Communism. Kenneth 
Colegrove. 432 pp. Illus. Van 
Nostrand 


The Institute of Fiscal and Political 
Education, under whose auspices this text- 
book has been prepared, hopes that this 
book will help explain to young Americans 
the conflict between democracy and com- 
munism. The material has been edited by 
Hall Bartlett and has an Introduction by 
Erling M. Hunt, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of the Teaching of Social Studies in 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
who lent encouragement and advice to the 
author. Democracy and communism may 
be treated in terms of theory or of human 





SUMMER SESSIONS 1958 


PENN STATE, in the heart of the beautiful mountains of 

central Pennsylvania, offers ideal opportunities for academic, 
professional, and vocational advancement on either the graduate 
or undergraduate level through its extensive summer program 
of courses, conferences, institutes, seminars, and workshops. 


Scholarships available for qualified applicants in several of the 
special projects, including the Conservation Education Labora- 
tory for Teachers and the Institute for High School Teachers 


of Science. 


Moderate instructional fees and living expenses. 


Planned recreation and entertainment program. 


for bulletin information address: 


Dean of the Summer Sessions 


Room 101 Willard Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


University Park, Pennsylvania 


MAIN SUMMER SESSION 
June 30 to August 9 


INTER-SESSION 
June 9 to 27 










POST SESSION 
August 11 to 29 
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experience. This book draws constantly 
on firsthand experience of Americans for 
the treatment of democracy and on human- 
interest narrative for the treatment of 
communism. 


A Fourth of a Nation. Paul Woodring. 264 
pp. McGraw-Hill. $4.50 

“Over 40 million students are today en- 
rolled in our schools and colleges—a fourth 
of anation. Tocope with this revolutionary 
fact of American educational life, here is a 
challenging and important book which 
points the way to a new philosophy of 
American education.” The preceding sen- 
tences appear on the cover. Doctor Wood- 
ring, author of the controversial ‘Let's 
Talk Sense about Our Schools,” proposes 
a new philosophy of education. His philoso- 


phy comes from a thoughtful and complete 
analysis of our two most important trends 
in education: the classic, dealing with the 
discipline of the mind, and the progressive, 
emphasizing total life adjustment as its 
goal. Some may find his proposals shocking 
and some may find themselves in complete 


agreement with them. His system of 
education provides for greatly improved 
articulation of the various levels of educa- 
tion—elementary, secondary, and _ higher. 
It makes it possible for the brighter child 
to advance more rapidly without neglecting 
the school's responsibility for the slow 
learners. It also provides for a new kind 
of liberal arts institution, available to all 
capable adolescents, prerequisite to uni- 
versity instruction at graduate and pro- 
fessional levels. 





Here’s why so many teachers plan to 


FLY T0 
UMMER SESSIONS 
VIA UNITED 





budget. 








They like the smoothness and the on-time dependability of 
United’s fleet of radar-equipped Mainliners®. 


They find United’s coach service fits neatly into any 
Comfortable flights and friendly service at real 
economy fares. United Air Coaches serve U.S. cities coast- 
to-coast, as well as Honolulu and Vancouver. 


They know United’s convenient schedules put them in 
close touch with major schools throughout the U.S. and 
Hawaii. (Idea: look into summer sessions at the U. of Hawaii, 
June 23 to August 1. Fine chance to combine rewarding work 
with a once-in-a-lifetime vacation! ) 


This year, why don’t you fly United to summer sessions? 

















FLY UNITED—THE RADAR LINE 
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An Introduction to Art Education. Ralph L. 
oo 352 pp. Illus. World Book 
oO. 


6.25 

The first part of this book explores cer- 
tain theories of art education and their roots 
in the total cultural milieu. The second 
part considers the feelings, attitudes, and 
problems of young people engaged in cre- 
ative activities, and should help provide the 
teacher with the understanding necessary 
to guide the child's creativity toward indi- 
vidually and socially rewarding goals. In 
the third part, the author examines various 
types of art curricula. In this part, too, 
the psychology of presentation is explored 
at all age and grade levels. The final part 
deals with specific problems and practices 
at the various grade levels. Some 227 
photographs are reproduced in the text. 


Books Received 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 W. 32nd 
St., New York 1, N. Y.: 
WorKSHOPS FOR TEACHERS. Mary A. 
O'Rourke and William H. Burton. $1.10 

Benefic Press, 1900 N. Narragansett, Chi- 
cago 39, Ill.: 


THE BuTTONS AND Mr. Pete. Grade 1. 
Edith S. McCall. $1.40 
Monkey ISLAND. Grade 1. Sarah 


Derman. $1.44 
Tommy O'TOOLE AT THE Fair. Grade 2. 
Anna D. Cordts. $1.48 

Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., 237 N. Monroe 
St., Peoria, IIl.: 
Paper Ficures Based on Children’s Art- 
work. Anna Pauli and Margaret S. 
Mitzit. $2 
PaPER SCULPTURE AND CONSTRUCTION. 
J. V. Miller. $1.50 


Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Colum- 


bus Ave., Boston 20, Mass.: 
THE PsYCHOLOGY OF INSTRUCTION. 
sell N. Cassel. $2.25 

Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc., 67 Irving 
Place, New York 3, N. Y.: 
A Stupy OF CHILDREN’S HANDWRITING. 
as a Guide to Emotionally Disturbed 
Children. Irene Marcuse. 

Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N. Y.: 
DEAFNESS, MuTISM, AND MENTAL DE- 
aed IN CHILDREN. Louis Minski. 

3.75 


Rus- 


A HANDBOOK FOR THE AMATEUR THE- 
ATRE. Peter Cotes. $12.50 

D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 120 Alexander 
St., Princeton, N. J.: 
SCIENCE IN EverYDAY LIFE. Second 
Edition. E. S. Obourn, E. D. Heiss, and 
G. C. Montgomery. $4.68 


World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, 
NOX: 


PsycHOLocy: Its PRINCIPLES AND APPLI- 
caTions. Third Edition. T. L. Engle. 
$4.68 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


National Education Association 


THE Postwar STRUGGLE TO PROVIDE 
CoMPETENT TEACHERS. Research Bul- 
letin, October, 1957. Research Di- 
vision. $0.80 

SHORING Up LEGAL AND Poticy Pro- 
VISIONS FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
AASA. $0.50 


SUMMARY OF CENTENNIAL. 
Celebration, Convocation 

TEACHER Supply & DEMAND IN COL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 1955-56 and 
1956-57. A Study Conducted by the 
Research Division 

THE TEACHERS SALARY COMMITTEE AND 


Achievement, 
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{ts Work. Department of Classroom 
Teachers and Research Division. $1 
These publications may be secured from 
the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


U. S. Government 


Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Education 
ADMINISTRATIVE FACILITIES IN SCHOOL 
Buripincs. Special Publication No. 
6. $0.45 
EpuCATION ASSOCIATIONS. Education 
Directory, 1956-1957. Part 4. $0.30 


EDUCATION IN THE USSR. Division of 
International Education, International 
Educational Relations Branch. Bul- 
letin, 1957, No. 14. $1.25 

IMPROVING READING IN THE JUNIOR 
HicH ScHoot. Proceedings of Con- 
ference, December 13-14, 1956. Bul- 
letin, 1957, No. 10. $0.60 

SUPERVISORY PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT. 
A Guide for Organizing Trade and 
Industrial Training Programs. Voca- 
tional Division Bulletin No. 266. $0.25 

THe RicHt To Live. A Presentation in 
the National Interest. Department of 
the Army 

STATISTICS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
1953-54. Chapter 6. Biennial Survey 
of Education in the United States, 
1952-54. $0.30 

U. S. INFORMATION AGENCY. 8th Review 
of Operations, January 1-June 30, 1957 

The above publications may be secured 

from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Miscellaneous 


Aup10-VISUAL CATALOG, 1958. Phono- 
graph Records, Film Strips, Rhythm 
Band Instruments. Children’s Read- 
ing Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 

AWARDS FOR STUDY IN LATIN AMERICA. 
Pan American Union, Division of 
Education, Washington 6, D. C. $0.25 

BETTER EDUCATION FOR NONACADEMIC 
Pupits. North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, R. 
Nelson Snider, Treasurer, North Side 
High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
$0.25 

BETTER UTILIZATION OF COLLEGE TEACH- 
ING Resources. <A Second Year's 
Experiments. The Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, 477 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

Books to Buitp ON. Second Edition. 
First Books to Buy for School Libraries: 
Elementary, Junior High, High School. 
R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., 
New York 36, N. Y. $2 

BULLETIN Boarps, HicH, WIDE, AND 
Hanpsome. Bruce Miller, Box 369, 
Riverside, California. $0.50 

CATALOG OF PUBLICATIONS AND SERVICES, 
1957. Decisions, 1957. $0.35. For- 
eign Policy Assn., 345 E. 46th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

THE EncyciopepiA. A Key to Effective 
Teaching. American Textbook Pub- 
lishers Institute, P. O. Box 133, G.P.O., 
New York 1, N. Y. 

FREE AND INEXPENSIVE LEARNING Ma- 
TERIALS. Eighth Edition. 1957. Di- 
vision of Surveys and Field Services, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville 5, Tennessee. 

A GuIDE To SCHOOL INTEGRATION. In 
Cooperation with The Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues. 


JANUARY, 1958 


No. 255. LiBeERAL EDUCATION IN AN 
INDUSTRIAL SociETy. No. 248. So 
You Dipn't Go to CoLtEcE! No. 249. 
WHaT’s AHEAD FOR CliviL SERVICE? 
No. 258. Your CnHILp'’s SENSE OF 
RESPONSIBILITY. No. 254. Public 
Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. $0.25 each 

THE HERITAGE OF Spices. American 
Spice Trade Assn., 82 Wall St., New 

ork 5, N. Y. 

IDENTIFICATION OF GIFTED CHILDREN—A 
Review of the Literature. Office of 
Educational Research and Planning, 
Board of Education of Baltimore 
County, Towson 4, Maryland 

NATO, SHIELD OF FREEDOM. SACLANT 


Nato Story. American Council on 

Ss aa 22 E. 67th St., New York 

Preopcte’s CapiTALisM. Part I. The 
American Round Table, Digest Report. 
Sponsored by Yale University and The 
Advertising Council, 25 W. 45th St., 
New York 36, N. Y. $0.25 

READING IN ACTION. International Read- 
ing Association Conference Proceedings. 
Nancy Larrick, Editor. Order from 
Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. $2 

Resource LITERATURE FOR SCIENCE 
TEACHERS. College of Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. $1 








suggestions for murals. 
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mew HORIZOn 


a suggestion 


we hope proves helpful 





The larger murals are popular as 
classroom projects because they 
are education with sociability 
and fun. This kit answers the 
main problem of teachers in the 
use of the larger murals by sup- 
plying quality, super mural paper 
of sizeable enough proportions. 
The Kit includes: four sheets of 
heavy quality BUTLER, 36 x 48” 
white, super mural paper... box 
of 24 COLOR CRAFT, hexagon, 
non-roll, artist-quality crayons 
... page of teacher-worked-out 


The Crayons are non-toxic. 
Another thing, they have a high 


For a quick little lift! 


Ss 








For The Larger, Classroom-Murals 


Teachers now can get 36x48-inch, super mural paper in a kit of 
four sheets of heavy quality, smooth-surfaced stock with 24 different colored 
artist-quality crayons—ample for four of these large murals, 


140°F melting point so that 
they are easy for young hands 
to hold and work with without 
melting or bending. 


Paper and Crayons that are of 
good quality go a long way to 
add enjoyment and give more 
beauty and freshness to results. 
This in turn adds pride in the 
work of the young people par- 
ticipating in the murals. 


To get MURAL KIT, as described, just 
write ADVANCE CRAYON & COLOR 
CORPORATION, 1386 Middleton St., 
Brooklyn 6, N.Y. ... $1.00 postpaid 
to any address in the United States 
east of the Mississippi and $1.25 
postpaid west of the Mississippi, 







The cool, delicious taste and 
natural chewing of Wrigley’s 

; Spearmint Gum give you a ‘‘pick up.”* 
A satisfying treat, not rich or filling. Try tonight, 
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You'll take your hat off to... 











SECOND EDITION 


The Language Arts Series 
Betts and Welch 


Story Books . Study Books 


Teacher’s Guides 


A 
basic reading-study program 
for Grades 1 through 6 





Publishers of a complete language-arts program 


American Book Company 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 








BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 
PRIMARY PROGRAM 


DIES DISCUSSION PICTURES 
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¢ Social Studies Discussion Pictures 


BASIC SOCIAL STU 


Guidebook for Basi 


BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES 2 
d text for Grade 2. 
life that are familia 


Presents phases of 


Hard-boun r to children. 
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Guidebook fo 
BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES 3 Kens 
Hard-bound text for Grade 3. Develop 
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i ‘1¢ food, clothing, 2” 
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ScouTING IN Pus tic ScHoots. A Manuz! 
on Objectives, Programs, and Methods 
of Cooperation by Public Schools anc 
Boy Scouting in behalf of Americar 
Boyhood. Boy Scouts of America, 
National Committee on School Service, 
Relationships Division, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey 


SRA 1957-58 EpucATIONAL CATALOG. Ed 
ucational Tests, Reading Developmen 
Materials, Guidance Services. Fo 
Elementary Schools, High Schools. 
and Colleges. Science Research As- 
ee. 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHING WITH GLOBES 
Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago 40, III. 


SUPERVISORS IN ACTION. Ten Actua 
Case Studies of Instructional Super- 
vision in Ohio School Systems. Ohio 
Education Assn., 213 E. Broad St. 
Columbus 15, Ohio. $0.50 


A TEACHER'S GUIDE TO THE PTA. Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
700 N. Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. $0.50 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND REHABILITA- 
TION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. Pro- 
ceedings of the 1957 Spring Conference 
held in Chicago, May 10 and 11. The 
Woods Schools for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Langhorne 


WorLD-WIDE GRADUATE AWARD DiREC- 
TORY. Internships, Fellowships, Re- 
search Grants, Student Deanships, 
Scholarships, Assistantships. The Ad- 
vancement and Placement Institute 
Box 99E, Greenpoint Station, Brooklyn 
ZEON Y. Bd 


Swimming from page 200 


of developing organic vigor and 
physical fitness so essential for every- 
day living. 

4, Because of the buoyant effect 
of the water the body is supported 
and the body parts are moved with 
very little effort, especially in those 
strokes where all the movements are 
performed under water (breast, un- 
derarm, side, elementary back, and 
the sculling movements). 


5. There is little dancer of over- 
strengthening the stronger muscle 
groups because the resistance of the 
water does not provide an overload 
which would require the muscles to 
work near their capacity. 


6. Where muscles are on stretch 
(drop foot, stretched deltoids) the 
affected muscles and limbs may be 
supported after the removal of splints 
or check straps by wrapping them 
with elastic bandages for the swim- 
ming periods. 


7. The orthopedically handicapped 
individual who becomes proficient 
in the water has acquired a healthful 
leisure time activity that can be a 
source of pleasure throughout life. 
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HOW WITHOUT 


TO T R AV E L BEING RICH 


lf you know the seldom-advertised ways of reaching foreign countries, you 

»n’t need fantastic sums of money in order to travel. You could spend 
4550-$1000 on a one-way luxury steamer to Buenos Aires—but do you know 

su can travel all the way to Argentina through colorful Mexico, the Andes, 
>eru, etc., via bus and rail for just $132 in fares? 

You can spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the world. But do you 

now you can travel around the world via deluxe freighter for only a fourth 
the cost—and that there are almost a dozen other round the world routings for 
under $1000? 

here are two ways to travel—like a tourist, who spends a lot, or like a traveler, 
> knows all the ways to reach his destination economically, comfortably, and 
vile seeing the most. 

Norman Ford’s big new guide How to Travel Without Being Rich gives you 
the traveler’s picture of the world, showing you the lower cost, comfortable 
ways to practically any part of the world. Page after page reveals the ship, 
rail, bus, airplane and other routings that save you money and open the world 
to you. 

What do you want to do? Explore the West Indies? This is the guide 
that lets you see them like an old-time resident who knows all the tricks of 
making one dollar do the work of two. Visit Mexico? This is the guide that 
tells you the low cost ways of reaching the sights (how 56c takes you via 
8-passenger automobile as far as those not-in-the-know pay $5.60 to reach). 
Roam around South America? Europe? Any other part of the world? This 
is the guide that tells you where and how to go at prices you can really afford. 

If you’ve ever wanted to travel, prove now, once and for all, that travel 
is within your reach. Send now for How to Travel Without Being Rich. It’s 
a big book, filled with facts, prices, and routings, and it’s yours for only $1.50. 
Even one little hint can save you this sum several times over. 


HOW TO TRAVEL 


—and get paid for it 





There’s a job waiting for you somewhere: on a ship, with an 
airline, in overseas branches of American firms, in foreign firms 
overseas—even exploring if you’re adventurous. 

The full story of what job you can fill is in Norman Ford’s 
new book How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. Whether 
you’re male or female, young or old, whether you want a life- 
time of paid traveling or just hanker to roam the world for a 
short year or so, here are the facts you want, complete with 
names and addresses and full details about the preparations to 
make, the cautions to observe, the countries to head for. 

You learn about jobs in travel agencies (and as tour conduc- 
tors), in importing and exporting concerns, with mining and 
construction companies. Here’s the story of jobs in the Red Cross 
and the UN organizations, how doctors get jobs on ships, the 
almost-sure way for a young girl to land a job as airline hostess, 
the wonderful travel opportunities if you will teach English to 
foreigners, and the fabulous travel possibilities for those who 
know stenography. 

“Can a man or woman still work his or her way around the 
world today?”? Norman Ford asks in this book as you might ask 
today. And he replies in 75,000 words of facts, ““The answer is 
still a very definite Yes.” 

To travel and get paid for it, send today for How to Get a Job 
That Takes You Traveling on a money-back guarantee if not 
satisfied. Price, $1. Fill out coupon. 


Will Your Next Vacation Really 
Be Something to Remember? 


The surest way to guarantee a new, different, and exciting 
vacation is to learn the hundreds of things you can do and the 
places you can visit on the money you want to spend. 

Norman Ford, founder of the world-known Globetrotters Club, 
tells you that in his book Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. ‘This 
is the man who has spent a lifetime searching for the ways to get 
more for your money in vacations and travel. 

In his big book, you learn 

—about low-cost summer paradises, farm vacations, vacations 
on far-off islands, on boats drifting down lazy streams while 
you fish. 

—about vacations at world-famous beaches, under palm and 
eucalyptus trees, in government-subsidized vacation resorts, 
in Indian country, along rugged coastlines, on ships and by rail. 

—about dude ranches you can afford; what to see, do, and how 
to save at national parks and in the cities most Americans 
want to visit. 

—about low-cost sailing ship cruises, houseboat vacations in 
the North Woods, fantastically low-cost mountain vacations, 
the unknown vacation wonderlands almost at your front door. 

Of course, Norman Ford knows where to get real vacation bargains in all 
America, from Maine to California, and in Canada, Mexico, etc. At no time 
does he ask you to spend a lot of money to enjoy yourself, no matter how 
really different and exciting is the vacation you choose through his experi- 
enced advice. Always, he tells you the many things you can do within your 
budget and how to get more for your money (if you travel by car, he shows 
how most auto parties can save $6 or $7 a day). 

You can’t help but learn something that is just meant for you. Yet, Where 
to Vacation on a Shoestring costs only $1. To make sure your next vacation will 
be something to talk about, get the facts now. Use the coupon to order. 
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Where Do You Want to Go? 
FRANCE? ‘WEST INDIES? BRAZIL? 
HAWAII? MEXICO? 


Read what The Christian Science Monitor says about a 
new way to travel that sometimes costs 1/3 to 1/2 less. 


B Y THE travel editor of The Christian Science Monitor: Many 
fascinating travel booklets pass over this desk in the course 
of a year but the one that arrived the other day so interested 
this department that it cost the office several hours of work in 
order that we might absorb its contents. The booklet is entitled 
“Travel Routes Around the World” and is the travelez’s directory 
to passenger-carrying freighters and liners. In no time at all you 
find yourself far out to sea cruising along under tropical skies 
without a care inthe world. You find yourself docking at strange 
ports and taking land tours to those places you long have read 
about. Most interesting of the vast listings of ships are the 
freighters which carry a limited number of passengers in quarters 
comparable to the luxury offered in the so-called big cruise ships 
which devote most of their space for passengers. 

The booklet first of all answers the question: What is a 
freighter? The modern freighter, says the booklet, ranks with 
the de-luxe passenger vessels so far as comfort and accommoda- 
tions are concerned. 


LARGE ROOMS WITH BEDS 


It is important to realize that in most cases today, freighter passengers are 
considered first-class passengers, although the rates charged are generally 
on a par with either cabin or tourist-class fare. Most passenger-carryin 
freighters, to quote the booklet, have their private bath and shower, an 
these cabins offer beds, not bunks. The rooms are generally larger than 
equivalent accommodations aboard passenger ships, and the cabin of a mod- 
ern freighter is sometimes even twice as large as first-class cabins on some 
of the older passenger ships. It goes without saying that your room is on 
the outside, and amidships, the most expensive of all locations, for which 
you are usually charged a premium over the advertised minimum fares on 
passenger ships. 

This booklet points out that it is frequently astonishing how low freighter 
fares are as compared with passenger ship fares; for example, less than one- 
half of the passenger ship fare to California is the amount asked on freighters. 
On most of the longer runs, the difference in favor of the freighters is regularly 
from a third to half of the passenger ship fare. 


SERVICE AND MEALS RATED EXCELLENT 


Service and meals on a freighter leave little to be desired. You will be treated 
with consideration. Stewards will go out of their way to make your voyage 
pleasant. On ships with East Indian stewards you will be waited on almost 
hand and foot, in a manner that is completely unknown to Americans and 
most Europeans. 

Foreign ships offer their own specialties, says the booklet. Thus vessels 
in the East Indian trade serve Rijkstafel, the East Indian dish which can 
run to as many as 50 different courses. Scandinavian ships serve Smorgas- 
bord every day, and some of their desserts (like strawberries smothered in 
a huge bowl of whipped cream) are never forgotten. Another feature of 
freighter travel is in its informality. No formal clothes are needed. Sports 
clothes are enough. 

Other valuable information such as how to tip, shipboard activities and 
costs are covered in the booklet, ““Travel Routes Around the World.” Some 
of the trips listed include trips to England, 12-day Caribbean cruises, or leisure- 
ly three or four month voyages to the Mediterranean or around the world. 

The booklet is published by Harian Publications, Greenlawn, New York, 
and may be obtained by sending to the publisher. So, when it arrives all 
you need to do is sit down and take your choice. The booklet lists literally 
hundreds of ocean trips. 


. “*Travel Routes Around the World”’ is yours for just $1, and the big 28 
page 1958 edition includes practically every passenger carrying service 
starting from or going to California, the Pacific Northwest, New York, 
Canada, New Orleans, Mexico, South America, England, France, the 
Mediterranean, Africa, the Indies, Australia, the South Seas, Japan, 
Hawaii, etc. There’s a whole section called How to See the World at 
Low Cost, plus pe and pages of photos and maps. 

A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel than 
you ever thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 


gar FILL OUT AND SEND AT ONCE FOR QUICK DELIVERY 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 73 Prince St. 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


I have enclosed $____________ (cash, check, or money order). 
Please send me the books checked below. You will refund my 
money if I am not satisfied. 


C] Travel Routes Around the World. $1. 

] How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. $1. 
(_] Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. $1. 

(] How to Travel Without Being Rich. $1.50. 

C] Special offer: All books above for $4. 





Print Name 


Address. 





City & State 
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When. Arithmetic was dense, ) 
Mastered by none 

Save the scholar drawn and tense. 
Now it’s a class j 
Both instructional and gay, ie 
The class most eagerly awaited at 
Day after day. } 


Arithmetic classes at the Sacred ‘Heart School 
in Knoxville, Tennessee, are singing this parody 


to "Old Black ‘Joe*.... 


These arithmetic. classes, like students and 
teachers in public and parochial schools all 
over the country, have found that arithmetic is 
fun when it's taught the Winston way, with 
the New Winston Arithmetics. 


The John C. Winston Company 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia .7, Pa. 
Box 265, Marlboro, Mass. 
Blanche Building, Marianna, Fla. 

5641 Northwest Highway, Chicago 30, Ill. 
703 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
190 Waverly Dr., Pasadena 2, Calif. 


(2 TS TTT 
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Notes and News 


Haro_p L. Eckert, mathematics 
instructor in the Carlisle Area Joint 
Junior High School, was elected 
principal of the school, effective 
January 1. Mr. Eckert succeeds 
Charles E. Lehman, who resigned to 
accept a similar position in the York 
Suburban Joint School District. 


DaniEL B. SwaNney, Uniontown, 
has been appointed by Governor 
Leader as a member of the State 
Liquor Control Board. Mr. Swaney 
took a leave of absence in September 
from his post as principal of the 
Georges Township High School, Fay- 
ette County, which he had held for 
22 years. 


KATHRYN MartTIN of Warren High 
School is teaching in Istanbul, Tur- 
key, and Paut MuTzaBaucu, Warren 
elementary principal on leave, is 
principal of the American Dependent 
School at Trois Fontaines in France. 


J. ALLEN FiGuREL has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Fanny Edel 
Falk elementary school and associate 
professor of education in the School 
of Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh. In addition to serving as 
elementary school principal in three 
Pittsburgh schools for the past nine 
years, he has been a lecturer in 
School of Education graduate courses 
in elementary education. 


FRANK CANTONI, Charleroi High 
School teacher, was elected Burgess 
of the town. A Victory Dinner was 
planned for him. 


Davip L. GLUNT, superintendent, 
and T. H. Breuer, president of the 
board of education in Charleroi, 
received a plaque from the Charleroi 
Chamber of Commerce for “‘leader- 
ship, progressiveness, and coopera- 
tion’ in the community. The other 
recipient of the award was the Cor- 
ning Glass Works. The plaque given 
the school district read, “In recogni- 
tion for outstanding achievement in 
the field of community recreation 
and meritorious scholastic, athletic, 
and musical accomplishments.’ 

ITaLo L. DE FRANCESCO, director 
of art education at the State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, is author of a 
new book, ‘Art Education—Its Means 
and Ends,” published by Harper & 
Brothers December |. The book deals 
with the philosophy, development, 
method, supervision, and curriculum 
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rder these two filmstrips now for use in February! 
Washington and Lincoln filmstrips, based on 
Landmark Books, now only ‘65° each! 


“THE WINTER AT VALLEY FORGE” 
(Washington’s Birthday, February 22) 


Shows and tells why George Washington was so 
loved and respected by his soldiers; cause of the 
Revolutionary War; the new government. 


This filmstrip, in words and pictures, makes an out- 
standing event in history come alive for your pupils. 
Excellent for any class program to celebrate Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. Ideal in history and social studies 
courses to dramatize the importance of Valley Forge as 
one of the landmarks of freedom. No. F245-2, with 
teaching guide, postpaid, $6.50. 








Oe 





FREE! new 1958 Catalog of 
Educational Filmstrips Published 
bythe Society For Visual Education 


Use the coupon below to get your free copy 
of this colorful new 40-page illustrated film- 
strip catalog. Material is by teachers, for 
teachers. Gives ideas and suggestions; de- 
scribes hundreds of classroom filmstrips. 
Grouped and indexed by grade levels. Cov- 
ers every major area of school study. 


iiiocadainai ie pied 














Society For Visua 
Education, Inc. 


Subsidiary of Graflex, Inc., 


JANUARY, 1958 


Member of General Precision Equipment Corp. Group 


Each filmstrip a complete, authentic unit. 45 frames in full color. Ready for immediate use; 
teaching guide suggests lesson plans, questions and answers, things to do. For grades 5-8. 





“LINCOLN AND DOUGLAS” 
(Lincoln's Birthday, February 12) 


How Abraham Lincoln became a national figure; 
his election to the presidency; shows the fast- 
moving progress of our nation in those early years. 


This filmstrip is a complete teaching unit in itself. 
Wonderful program material for Lincoln's Birthday, and 
for history and social study units relating to the issues 
that caused the Civil War. Refers to items about Lincoln 
which will appear as “current events” during February. 
No. F245-15, with teaching guide, postpaid, $6.50. 


NOW SO EASY TO ORDER! 




















(Teacher, principal, audio-visual director, etc.) 


Wes 
t Society For Visual Education, Inc. (A Business Corporation) ll i 
q 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 4 
| Gentlemen: Enclosed is my check (] money order [1] in the amount of $. i 
4 for the following postpaid filmstrips: i 
F —___________Filmstrip(s) No. F245-2, “The Winter at Valley Forge,” at $6.50 i 

(Quantity) each. 
4 _____Filmstrip(s) No. F245-15, “Lincoln and Douglas,” at $6.50 each. 3 
4 (Quantity) i 
t OD Please send 1958 Educational Catalog. i 
i Name. i 
(Please print) 

- School Grade - 
# Address ry 
3 City. Zone State. a 
i Your Title q 
3 # 
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HERE'S NON-CANCELLABLE 


Hospital — Surgical 
Sickness — Accident 
Protection for 


TEACHERS EXCLUSIVELY 
IN ONE INDIVIDUAL POLICY 


At Surprisingly Low Rates 


TPM'S NEW 
INDIVIDUAL 


TEACHERS SPECIAL 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS POLICY 
WITH OPTIONAL 
HOSPITAL - NURSE-IN-HOME 
INCIDENTAL AND 


SURGICAL EXPENSE RIDERS 
OFFERS... . 


“TAILOR-MADE”’ 
BUDGET PROTECTION 


For Teachers . . . Ages 18 to 60 
NON-CANCELLABLE and 
GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
To Age 65 


For Teachers Special Brochure Write: 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Box 597—Lancaster, Pa. 
¢ ¢ Serving Teachers Since 1912 «+ > 





CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors ear- 
ly publication, higher royalty, national distribu- 
tion, and beautifully designed books. All subjects 
welcomed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten: Mr. Ibbins, 489 Sth Ave., New York 17 

















SIGHTSEEING WITH INSIGHT 


Gibraltar, Italy, Austria, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, England — Scot- 
‘land optional. Full 8 weeks tour. 
$1395 by “name” ships. 6th suc- 
cessful year of professionally 
planned, University sponsored 
European summer travel for stu- 
dents, teachers and_ interested 
adults. Academic and_teacher’s 
credits optional. Write for folder. 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY 


satin Abit) “aia 
__ Oxford 10, Ohio 











pupil's experience with numbers. 


Evanston, Illinois 





For Understanding in Arithmetic and Algetra 


ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 
OO CN irk cc kee. ae eR 


Lessons that develop understanding of arithmetic and tie in number 
ideas with everyday situations. . .Abundant drill activities. . .Complete 
Teacher's Manuals for Grades 3 through 8 and Teacher's Editions for 
Primer, Book 1, and Book 2 showing pupil's page in full size and color. 


-........ Grades 1-8 


ENRICHMENT PROGRAM FOR ARITHMETIC. . .... .Grades 3-6 


Consists of 32 colorful booklets—16 pages each—with eight books 
for each grade. . .Covers a wide range of materials to broaden the 
Sold only by the package. 


ROW-PETERSON ALGEBRA PROGRAM 
De Vee 8. 0s Sk ee Se 


Uses the language of the student in teaching the language of algebra. . . 
Provides specially-developed graphic aids to help the student analyze 
and visualize algebraic processes. . 
maintenance, and testing activities. 


........High School 


.Contains comprehensive review, 


Row, Peterson and Company 


White Plains, New York 
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in art education. Each level of the 
public school is considered in detail 
with respect to purposes, approaches, 
and expectancies. 

Mary VIOLA PHILLIPS, instructor 
of geography and education, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, was elected 
president of the National Council 
for Geographic Education at its 
43rd annual meeting held in St. 
Louis, Missouri, November 29-30. 
Miss Phillips served as first vice 
president during the past year, second 
vice president and director of pub- 
licity for two years, State coordina- 
tor for five years, and member of the 
Executive Board for two years. She 
is also the author of numerous articles 
in professional magazines. 

Moon scHOoOoLs, Allegheny County, 
announce the appointment of JOSEPH 
SIEGMAN as assistant supervising 
principal and Witit1aM H. LEE as 
director of guidance. Mr. Siegman is 
chairman of the PSEA Committee on 
Legislation and Mr. Lee serves as a 
member of the Local Branch Com- 
mittee. 
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What Every 
Teacher Should 
Know About 
FLANNEL BOARDS 


With the flannel board the teacher presents 
vivid, meaningful association pictures to 
the class. Sharply graphic, tangible feit 
forms adhere to the flannel board's high 
nap surface without glue or tacks. They 
can be removed, replaced and rearranged 
quickly by teacher or pupil. Of course, 
the durable felt cut-outs can be reused 
term after term. 


Advantages of flannel board teaching are 
many — the felt cut-outs are appealing 
easily-recognized symbols big, bright 
and colorful. Students respond to the 
lesson with almost magnetic attention to 
the subject matter Even “slow learners” 
advance more rapidly For the whole class. 
retention is extremely high Often the 
lesson can take the form of a game—and 
learning becomes fun 


Instructo cut-outs are supplied as sets 
for teaching arithmetic, language arts. 
geography. science. music, and for story: 
telling. Over fifty sets are available for all 
grade levels at prices starting at fifty cents 





Parts of 
three cut-out sets shown in use 
Combined cost of all three sets — 
over 100 cut-outs in all — only $3 10 


Instructo Flannel Boards come 1n a choice 
of four sizes—from 18 x 28 inches to 36 x 
48 inches. The long wearing flannel sur- 
face is specially selected “eye-ease” green 
The handsome fimshed oak frame is sturdy 
and harmonizes with classroom decor. Ar- 
ranged to hang or stand free on “Tilt- 
Rite Stand.” Prices begin at a low $3.25 







We'd like to give you this 
20-page booklet describing 
the flannel board's uses, 
and showing cut-out sets 
designed to aid the 
teacher in dozens of 
subjects. Write for 
your free copy 
today 


SOLD NATIONALLY 
THROUGH SCHOOL 
SUPPLY DEALERS 








JACRONDA MFG. CO. 
Dept. 3C 
5449 Hunter St., Phila. 31, Pa. 
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| Necrology 


KaTE STOCKMAN, retired teacher of 
the New Castle public schools, 
November 16 

ETHEL WRIGHT, teacher for many 
years at the Cooke Junior High 
School, Philadelphia, November 21 

Mrs. Doris ELIZABETH KLINE 
Bowes, Los Angeles, California, 
former teacher in Mt. Lebanon 

| Mrs. Mitprep Evans CHAMBER- 

| LAIN, Mt. Lebanon, teacher in 

Pittsburgh schools for 35 years, 

| November 17 

| N. Rex Harrier, teacher in the 
Bradford Township, Clearfield 
County, schools for 41 years before 
his retirement five years ago, June 
17 

ETHEL C. YOUNG, teacher in the 
Ashland public schools for 40 years 
before her retirement in 1953, 
November 7 

Mrs. VIRGINIA YOUNG, elementary 
teacher in the Greater Johnstown 
school system, July 29 

Mrs. ELMA Haynes, retired Johns- 
town school teacher, July 19 

MaAvRICE SHINGLER, coach and teacher 
in Cochran Junior High School of 
Greater Johnstown school district, 
October 8 

WitMA LeENDEL Cyrus, Virginia, 
former teacher in Pittsburgh ele- 
mentary schools, August 25 

Mrs. MarTHA MCALLISTER, teacher 
in New Kensington schools for 
164 years and three years prior 
to this in South Brownsville, Fay- 
ette County, November 8 

ANGIE SCHMINKEY, teacher in Sha- 
mokin elementary schools for 40 
years, June 

IRENE M. WILLIAMSON, teacher in 
the Philadelphia public schools for 
36 years, November 30 

Dana Z. ECKERT, principal of Lang- 
ley High School, Pittsburgh, from 
1938 until his retirement in 1943, 
December 3 

GRUND FREDERICK BECKMYER, 
member of Science Department of 
State Teachers College, Méillers- 
ville, for 27 years, September 2 

M. BLANCHE IMLER, elementary 
teacher and principal in the Al- 
toona school district from 1907 
until her retirement in 1943, 
November 26 

E. Marie Lentz, head of the Social 
Studies Department in Altoona 
Senior High School from 1905 and 
dean of girls from 1930 until her 
retirement in 1942, December 2 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


AS 
european 


studytours 


SUMMER...1958 
COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


Directed by Dr. Wayne Smith and 
Dr. Leslie W. Kindred. 
Educational concepts and practices 
studied in 8-to-14-day seminars at 
the Universities of Exeter, Eng- 
land, Munich, Germany and at the 
Sorbonne in Paris, and surveyed in 
visits to Ireland, Scotland, England, 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
Italy, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway: 

6 credits * 54 or 62 days in Europe 
¢ $987 up. 

FINE ARTS 

Directed by Mr. Alden Wicks. 
Architecture, sculpture and paint- 
ing in England, Holland, Belgium, 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
Italy and France: 


6 credits * 51 days in Europe « 
$1,095. 


FRENCH 

Directed by M. Helen Duncan. 
Study in Paris, based on the courses 
of the Sorbonne (University of 
Paris), July 15-August 14, with 
lecture visits, excursions, theater 
and opera: 

4 credits * 35 days in Europe « 
$495 up. 


MUSIC 


Directed by Mr. Wilbert Hitchner 
and Dr. Louis Werson. 

Ten-day intensive course at ‘the 
Mozarteum in Salzburg; 4 to 8 fes- 
tivals, 12 to 24 performances; 
music, art, history, and life today 
in Portugal, Spain, France, Italy, 
Yugoslavia, Austria, Switzerland, 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, Scan- 
dinavia and Scotland: 

4 to 6 credits * 31 to 65 days in 
Europe * $975 up. 


WESTERN EUROPE and RUSSIA 
Directed by Dr. Negley K. Teeters. 
A survey of social conditions in the 
Low Countries, West and East 
Germany, USSR, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, Switzerland, 
France and Great Britain: 

6 credits * 38 days in Europe « 
$1,295. 

For information concerning any of the tours, 

address Director of European Studytours 


TEMPLE 





UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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AucusTINE B. KELLEY, member of 
the U. S. House of Representatives 
from Westmoreland County, No- 
vember 20. Mr. Kelley was a 
long time leader in the fight for 
federal support for education 


Calendar 


January 19-February 7—Seventh An- 
nual Geography Show, Buhl Plane- 
tarium, Pittsburgh 

February 15-19—42nd Annual Con- 
vention, National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, NEA, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

March 15—Charter Day 

March 16-22—National Library Week 

March 22-26—Annual Convention, 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA, Philadelphia 

March 28—Midwestern Pa. Council 
for Social Studies, Annual Spring 
Meeting, State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock 

March 29-April 1—Regional Con- 
vention, American Association of 





School Administrators, NEA, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

March 31-April 3—American Person- 
nel and Guidance Assn. Conven- 
tion, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Missouri 

April 1-11—Free School Day (to be 
observed on any day within this 
period) 

April 6-1 1—1958 Study Conf., Assn. 
for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, Atlantic City, N. J. 

April 12—Western Meeting, Pa. Busi- 
ness Educators’ Assn., Senior High 
School, McKeesport 

April 18-19—Pa. Council for the 
Social Studies, Annual Spring Meet- 
ing, Bedford Springs Hotel 


April 18-19-—Pa. Assn. for Safety 
Education Conv., Community Inn, 
Hershey 


April 19—Eastern Meeting, Pa. Busi- 
ness Educators’ Assn., South Moun- 
tain Junior High School, Allentown 

April 26—Pa. Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, Seventh Annual 
Meeting, State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock 








BRYANT 


WRITE — PHONE — VISIT 





Teiicbars Sie Tuos. B. R. Bryant 
1025 Witherspoon Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
School and College Positions Listed Throughout the Year 


From Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York—40th Year 


W. D. Greuticu 
PEnnypacker 5-1223 














517-18 Witherspoon Bldg. 





THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 


We offer exceptionally effective placement service in the public schools of 
Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Now is the time to enroll. 


Walnut end Juniper Sts. 











Kings! {3 E. F. Maloney } M 
ingsiey ar Personal Discriminating Service E. F. Maloney, Jr. anagers 
TEACHERS — We have officially listed hundreds of splendid p iti Ele nentary 





—Secondary—College. Why not investigate these through us? Our many years of experience 
in placing teachers—over thirty years under the same management—give you expert guidance— 


so important in seeking a position. Write immediately. 


—in inexperienced hands?” 


GREAT AMERICAN 


Established 1880 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


“Why put your future—so important to you 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


78th Year 


205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ dren 








944-994 Union Trust Bldg. 


& Del. but also in other states. 


Atlantic 1-5398 


PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 


PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
We have excellent teaching positions available every month of the year. Ele- 
mentary, high school, college and administrative. In Pa., Ohio, Md., N. Y., N. J. 
Enroll now for positions open in Jan. 1958 and 
through 1958. WRITE—PHONE—VISIT. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


John B. Ritter, Manager 











April 29-May 2—American Industrial 


Arts Assn., NEA Dept., National 
Convention, Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Mass. 

May 3—Business Education Contest, 
State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg 

June 29-July 4—Annual Convention, 
National Education Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

August 10-15—Local Branch Work- 
shop, Penn Hall, Chambersburg 

September 26-27—Pennsylvania Con- 
ference for the Education of Ex- 
ceptional Children, York 

September 26-27—Work Conference 
for Sponsors and Officers of the 
Student Education Association of 
Pa., Allenberry 

October 16-18—Pa. Speech Assn. 
Convention, Roosevelt Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh 





MORE CASH FOR TEACHERS 
IN-SERVICE OR RETIRED 
Part-time or Full-time 
A few openings, if interested in your own 


Educational Sales Business. 


Association and training with former 
teacher. 


Earnings $50. to $300. per 
depending upon your effort. 


Write M. W. Brown 
5 Trinity Place 


month, 


Barrington, N. J. 
Mention P.S.E.A. Journal 


‘Europe On. A, Budget 


1958 haute 
Steamship tours 
Olympian Adventure, 76 days, 14 
countries with Greece; dep. June 14 $1395 
Grand Circle, 78 days, 18 countries; 
ae. be A - es Meas vatdss $1195 
indar ircle, 60 days, 13 coun- 
$1028 
$ 975 














tries; dep. June 7, 14 & 28 
Highlights Circle, 54 days, 12 coun- 
tries; dep. June 2 & June 28....... 
Air tours: 
Grand Air Circle, June 17 to Aug. 19 
and July 1 to Sept. 2; 18 countries $1295 
Standard Air Circle, June 16 to July 
28 and June 23 to Aug. 4; 13 coun- 

$1095 
All meals, excellent hotels, luxury motor- 
coaches, theater, concerts, operas; tours 


expertly conducted. Write for descriptive 
material 


MIDWEST TOURS 


a Mionteete 

















NEW JERSEY 


Good Salaries 


Pensions 


Dr. 
Tenure 
Access to Universities 





STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY 


Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive Secretary, 
New Jersey Education Association. 


““Member National Association Teachers Agencies” 


Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 


Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy 


G. EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 





TEACHERS 


ADAM AGENCY 


1341 G St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Member NATA ‘A—Now in our 19th year. 
We have the pty positions in 


FLORIDA WASHINGTON 
NEW YORK to MARYLAND 
NEW JERSEY $6000 VIRGINIA 
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To help YOU do the job YOU want to do... 


the Rand M¢Nally 
Blended Social Studies PROGRAM 





was created 
HAA 
It is designed ..... around the needs of the teacher 
eeews to lighten your work load .. . . . to impart to the student a real understanding 
of the world in which he lives . . . . . to motivate desirable ways of acting..... to 
direct learning..... to develop critical thinking..... to help form the citizen of 
tomorrow ..... to be an Adventure in Teaching 


TEXTBOOKS: The content of the books has been organized to fit the child’s 
maturation level. Motivation and built-in aids, workshops that are fun, a 
multitude of maps and striking pictures in both black-and-white and color, 
pleasant and interesting style for easy reading—these are only a few of the 
features in the books. 


ALL AROUND AMERICA (United States readiness) 
AROUND THE HOME (local community studies) 
MANY LANDS(world and United States communities) 
WITHIN OUR BORDERS (United States) 


WITHIN THE AMERICAS 
(North and South America) 


BEYOND OUR BORDERS 
(Canada and Latin America) 


BEYOND THE OCEANS 
(Europe, Asia, Africa and Australasia) 


TEACHER’S MANUAL: A functional booklet containing a step-by-step analy- 
sis of the book, a model lesson plan, tests with answers, and supplementary 
aid lists. 


WORKSHOPS: More activities for review and re-emphasis, lending itself for 
both the bright and the slower child. 


TEACHER’S BOOK JACKET: Useful all year, this jacket contains an evalu- 
ation sheet, and a full-scale chart of Learnings and their location in the books. 


WALL MAPS AND GLOBES: Vivid and new Merged Relief maps and globes 
that enable the pupil to visualize accurately the land on which Man’s story 
takes place. They are correlated with the maps in the textbooks. A list of maps 
and globes recommended for each book can be found in the teacher’s manual. 


FILMSTRIPS: Correlated with the books, these visual aids in full color can be 
used for emphasis of concepts and extension of learning. 


ATLAS: The Goode’s School Atlas can be used by both teacher and pupil for refer- 
ence, and for project work. 


Would you like to see copies of the textbooks for evaluation? If so, please write 
RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY + Box 7600 -: Chicago 80, Illinois 


Remember... YOUR Rand M¢Nally Field Representative is a trained professional educational consultant. 


J. A. Garrison, 1027 N. College Street, Carlisle, Penna., Carlisle 2526 
Charles W. Jennings, R.F.D. 3, Attica, New York, Attica 570 
Robert R. Pennington, P.O. Box 725, Binghamton, New York, Binghamton 9-0184 


Marshall P. Smith, Box 160, R.D. 2, Farmingdale, New Jersey, Farmingdale 5-9361 
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LOCK HAVEN e Women’s Dormitory 


COMMONWEALTH OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


REGULAR COLLEGE YEAR—TWO SEMESTERS—September 
to May, inclusive. SUMMER SESSIONS (Twelve Weeks) 


The fourteen State Teachers Colleges confer the degree of Bachelor of Science 


in Education. 
The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania issues teaching certificates to all graduates. 
Each College has a highly qualified and experienced faculty, all of whom have 


had public school experience. 
Laboratory schools for demonstration and student teaching are operated on 





all campuses. 
Costs—Board, room and laundry: $504; Basic Fee: $144 for nine months. MANSFIELD e Men’s Dormitory 


Special Curriculum Fees: $18 to $90. 
Activities Fee: Minimum $30—Maximum $40. 
Part-time, Summer Session, Extension Courses: $9.00 per semester hour. 

All colleges provide a diversified program of athletic, recreational, social, and 
cultural activities, also assistance in the placement of their graduates. 

Summer sessions are especially designed for accelerated students (those who 
desire to complete graduation requirements in less than four calendar years) and 
teachers-in-service who may advance their professional preparation. 

Further details including requirements for admission are available upon request 


from the Presidents of the colleges whose names appear above. 








